W  O  IVII  E  N 
LOVE. 


To  every  daughter  of  Eve  jewels  are  a  symtol 
of  lur  wry.  That  is  why  women  are  fascinated 
hy  the  prismatic  fire  of  diamonds,  hy  the 
throhh  ing  heauty  of  ruhies  and  of  emeralds. 

Women  love  luxury .  .  .  that  is  why  they 
choose  fashions  of  Bemherg*  rayon.  Smart 
shops  know  the  preference  that  luxury- 
loving  women  have  for  this  quality  fibre. 
Luxury  ...  at  a  price  women  can  afford. 


a  name  that  means  heauty,  quality  and 
value  to  millions  of  discriminating  women. 

'BEMBERG”  is  tKe  registered  trade-mark  of  tlic  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


l|^ll]k>DniYERY 


F ree  Display  Material 


CROWN 


ZPPER 


Make  Your  Crown  Zippe^QS 
Part  of  a  Prepaid  Shipment 
of  J.  &  P.  Coata 
and  Clark’s  O.  N.T.  Products. 


Now  speedy  delivery  from  key  points  to  simplify  your  ordena^! 
AND  NOW,  one  package  does  two  jobs:  Speeds  up  sales!  TK#“ 
label  gives  at  a  glance  all  necessary  information  ..type  of  zipper, 
color,  length,  price.Ctves  customer  satisfaction!  A  clear, graphic, 
step-by-step  Instruction  Leaflet  goes  with  every  zipper. 

Crown  Zipper:  the  metal  slide  fastener  that's  die-cast  .  .  .  not 
stamped  or  cut.  It's  the  only  zipper  made  by  the  exclusive  Crown 
Die-Cast  Process.  Action  is  smooth,  easy,  rapid! 

Crown  Iris  Zipper:  the  decorative  plastic  zipper  that's  die- 
cast.  Colors  are  carefully  coordinated  with  current  fashions  by 
the  Color  Research  Division. 

Crown  Mosaic  Zipper:  the  striking  two-color  plastic,  first 
introduced  by  Schiaparelli,  now  the  feature  of  leading  American 
fashions  by  top-rank  designers. 
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AN  OBLIGATION  FOR  ALL 

The  war  in  Europe,  so  long  dreaded,  is  under 
way.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
conforming  to  the  law,  has  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  neutrality  which  lays  upon  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  an  obligation  to  proceed  in  that  spirit. 

In  his  statement  concerning  the  proclamation 
of  neutrality  the  President  observed  that  even 
neutrals  have  the  right  to  opinions.  That,  of 
course,  is  true  and  each  individual  of  a  neutral 
nation  inevitably  will  have  his  sympathies,  for 
one  or  another  of  the  parties  in  the  conflict. 

The  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shall  so  conduct  themselves  in  the  face 
of  this  grave  crisis  abroad  that  our  nation  may 
not  have  to  go  through  the  experiences  of  1917 
and  18  and  the  years  which  have  followed. 

To  this  end  the  retailers  of  the  United  States 
should  play  an  important  part  by  a  whole-hearted 
effort  to  carry  out  the  President's  injunction  to 
be  neutral. 

Every  newspaper  and  magazine,  and  every 
radio  broadcasting  station,  seem  to  be  complete¬ 
ly  dedicated  to  war  talk.  The  effect  of  this  can 
be  no  other  than  to  keep  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  continuously  unsettled  state  of 
mind  which  will  be  bad  for  business  and  infinitely 
worse  for  the  future  of  the  country. 

In  a  hotel  in  New  England  the  other  day  I  saw 
a  large  card  placed  on  an  easel  in  the  hotel 
lobby,  and  repeated  at  various  other  points  in 
the  building,  requesting  guests  not  to  discuss  the 
war  with  the  employes  of  the  hotel  and  caution¬ 
ing  such  employes  against  war  talk. 

It  is  important  that  the  morale  of  salespeople 
be  kept  up  and  some  alert  stores  are  holding 
meetings  for  their  people  for  that  particular 
purpose,  to  help  to  offset  the  discouraging  effect 
of  all  this  talk  about  war. 

The  retailers  of  the  United  States  are  a  peace- 


LEW  HAHN- 


ful  and  constructive  lot  of  people.  They  do  not 
want  war.  They  do  not  want  continued  suspense 
and  the  demoralization  which  is  bound  to  come 
from  a  too-close  contemplation  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Europe. 

The  American  conception  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  individual,  which  has  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  development  of  our  philoso¬ 
phy  of  government  and  the  successful  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  our  people,  is  eternally  opposed  to  all  that 
war  means. 

In  spite  of  our  inevitable  sympathies,  let  us 
stand  firmly  against  any  course  which  will  com¬ 
mit  this  nation  to  a  part  in  Europe's  war.  We 
have  better  uses  for  the  flower  of  young  Ameri¬ 
can  manhood  than  the  horror  and  corruption  of 
modern  war. 

BEWARE  OF  RISING  PRICES 

Already  it  is  evident  that  this  new  war 
in  Europe,  like  the  World  War  which  be¬ 
gan  in  1914,  will  exert  influences  which 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  American 
business  and  the  entire  economy  of  our  people. 

Even  now,  with  the  war  less  than  one  month 
old,  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  announce¬ 
ments  of  rapidly  rising  prices  on  many  lines  of 
merchandise  and  we  hear  from  Washington  the 
mutterings  of  a  restive  government  seeking 
methods  to  control  price  levels  in  the  interest  of 
the  great  mass  of  American  consumers. 

As  the  war  continues  and  becomes  more 
serious,  perhaps  involving  additional  nations  in 
Europe,  these  conditions  will  become  more 
aggravated. 

We  know  from  past  experience  that  retailers 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  which  is 
engendered  by  rapidly  rising  prices. 

Regardless  of  what  such  price  increases  may 
hold  in  the  way  of  momentary  profit  for  retail¬ 
ers  as  a  class,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  re- 
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sponsible  retailer  that  prices  should  not  get  out 
of  control. 

As  retailers,  and  men  who  are  fairly  familiar 
with  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  we  know 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  marshal 
any  sound  reasons  to  justify  the  majority  of  the 
price  increases  which  have  been  made  in  whole¬ 
sale  markets  up  to  the  present.  The  war  as  yet 
has  caused  no  unusual  demand  upon  the  indus¬ 
tries,  or  upon  the  supplies  of  raw  material,  with¬ 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
labor;  instead  we  still  have  millions  of  people 
out  of  employment.  The  purchasing  power  of 
our  people  has  not  been  increased.  Rising  prices 
can  only  result  in  still  greater  under-consumption 
and  render  needed  merchandise  prohibitive  to 
large  segments  of  the  population. 

At  this  time  and  because  of  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  it  would  be  well  for  retailers  to  recall 
the  harrowing  experiences  of  the  retail  trade  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war. 

Acting  under  authority  of  the  Lever  Act,  a  war 
measure  intended  to  give  the  government  control 
over  the  materials  it  needed  to  carry  on  the  war, 
the  Wilson  administration  set  about  controlling 
retailers'  prices.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
so-called  "Fair  Price  Committees"  in  cities 
throughout  the  country.  These  committees 
headed  up  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  where  a  special  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  devoted  his  entire  time  and  that  of  his  staff 
to  this  work. 

Many  retailers  were  arrested  and  faced  with 
trial  for  alleged  profiteering.  Such  concerns  not 
only  were  put  to  great  and  unusual  expense  but 
were  held  up  to  the  public  which  they  had  served 
so  long  as  being  anti-social  and  enemies  of  the 
public  welfare. 

Fortunately,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  raised  a  substantial  fund  and  re¬ 
tained  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  go  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  argue 
against  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  as  it  was 
then  applied. 

The  Supreme  Court  declared  the  law  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  many  retailers  whose  trials  for 
profiteering  were  pending  were  relieved  of  fur¬ 
ther  expense  and  trouble  by  this  decision  of  the 
Court. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Court  was  not  called  upon  to  make  a  decision 
until  some  time  after  the  war  had  ended  and  the 
emergency  which  had  caused  the  enactment  of 


the  law  had  passed.  Had  the  emergency  still 
existed,  it  appears  certain  the  Court  would  not 
have  declared  the  law  null  and  void  because,  as 
we  were  freely  told  by  counsel  at  that  time,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  during  a  period  of 
national  emergency  Congress  could  seize  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  and  that  the  Court  would  be 
reluctant  to  denude  the  Congress  of  such  powers 
until  it  was  sure  the  emergency  had  passed. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  is  not  now  at 
war  but  we  have  become  accustomed  in  recent 
years  to  national  emergencies  and  the  President 
has  just  summoned  Congress  into  extraordinary 
session,  thus  indicating  that  there  is  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Among  the  measures  which  the  Congress  will 
be  called  upon  to  consider  undoubtedly  will  be 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices 
and,  because  of  what  we  have  gone  through 
during  the  last  decade,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
processes  which  in  the  last  war  developed  only 
late  in  that  situation  will  come  into  existence 
much  earlier  in  connection  with  the  present 
world  conflict. 

This  Association  will  confidently  expect  to 
represent  you  in  connection  with  all  proposed 
legislation,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  your  Asso¬ 
ciation's  experience  in  the  emergency  created 
by  the  last  war  will  prove  helpful  in  suggesting 
steps  which  should  be  taken. 

Your  Association,  however,  will  surely  find 
itself  limited  in  what  it  can  do  in  your  behalf 
by  the  way  in  which  retailers  are  known  to  have 
conducted  themselves. 

We  urge  you  strongly,  not  only  as  a  patriotic 
duty  for  the  protection  of  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  but  also  out  of  a  consideration  of 
the  well-being  of  your  business,  to  do  all  that 
you  as  a  retailer  can  do  to  prevent  run-away 
prices  on  merchandise. 

We  urge  you  to  keep  sane,  to  refuse  to  be 
stampeded  and  to  resist  with  all  your  power 
price  increases  which  do  not  seem  to  be  justified 
by  the  circumstances. 

Any  such  piece  of  enterprise  as  the  attempt 
to  mark  up  prices  at  this  time  is  bound  to  result 
in  public  disapproval  and  is  likely  to  inspire 
governmental  action  which  will  be  destructive 
of  good  will  and  which  may  prevent  retailers 
from  claiming  even  the  moderate  profits  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Your  Association  is  working  on  plans  that 
soon  will  be  announced  to  you.  We  ask  for  your 
thoughtful  and  sober  consideration  of  every¬ 
thing  which  has  to  do  with  this  problem  and  we 
hope  to  have  your  complete  cooperation  in  our 
efforts  in  your  behalf. 
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WILL  WE  LEARN  FROM  EXPERIENCE? 

By  LEW  HAHN 


ON'  Auf^ust  1st,  1914  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were 
shocked  by  the  news  that 
Europe  had  gone  to  war.  Economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  were  not  good  and  the 
news  of  the  war  resulted  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  country  into 
still  greater  confusion.  .\t  that  time 
the  United  States  was  counted  a 
debtor  nation.  The  securities  of 
many  of  the  most  important  cor¬ 
porations  in  this  country  were  held 
in  large  proportion  by  people  in 
Europe.  That  war  came  in  a  flash! 
For  years  there  had  been  talk  of  the 
possibilities  of  war  in  Europe  but 
it  came  with  such  sickening  sudden¬ 
ness  that  the  minds  of  our  people 
could  scarcely  comprehend  it.  The 
current  war  has  l)een  threatening  for 
a  year.  A  series  of  crises  through 
the  year  repeatedly  had  dragged  us 
up  to  the  point  of  an  immediate  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  hostilities,  so  when  it 
actually  came  it  was  expected. 

The  war  which  began  in  1914  im¬ 
mediately  presented  increased  diffi- 
ailties  for  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  complete  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  stock  market  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  was 
promptly  closed  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days.  While  this  doubtless 
proved  a  prudent  and  necessary  step, 
it  did  nothing  to  allay  the  fear  and 
confusion  which  reigned  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  much  dis¬ 
tress  in  our  cities.  Bread  lines  and 
soup  kitchens  became  familiar. 

Eventually,  after  the  passage  of 
nearly  a  year,  American  business  be¬ 
gan  to  pick  up.  The  warring  nations 
required  huge  quantities  of  muni¬ 
tions  and  other  supplies.  We  sold 
more  and  more  to  the  nations  on  the 
Allied  side.  Neutral  nations,  which 
for  many  years  had  looked  to  the 
countries  at  war  for  needed  com¬ 
modities,  were  forced  to  turn  to  the 
United  States.  All  this  quickened 
our  industries,  provided  employ¬ 
ment,  raised  the  level  of  prosperity 


and  tremendously  increased  price 
levels. 

In  April  1917  the  United  States 
joined  the  Allied  cause.  The  draft 
law  was  immediately  enacted  and 
millions  of  young  men  were  taken 
out  of  their  normal  pursuits  and 
trained  for  participation  in  the  war. 
This  sharply  reduced  the  available 
labor  supply  and  at  the  same  time 
a  still  more  enormous  burden  was 
placed  upon  American  industries  to 
provide  commodities  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  as  well  as  for  our  allies. 
The  result  was  inevitable.  Prices 
and  wages  soared,  shortage  devel¬ 
oped,  we  became  accustomed  to 
meatless  days,  gasolineless  Sundays, 
we  were  asked  to  eat  corn  instead  of 
wheat. 

At  last  the  war  came  to  an  end 
with  the  armistice  on  November 
11th,  1918  but  prices  still  continued 
on  their  upward  way. 

The  suspension  of  hostilities 
caused  a  halt  in  the  production  of 
things  required  for  the  war.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  millions  of  young  men 
drafted  for  army  service  were  de¬ 
mobilized.  Many  of  them  could  find 
no  work.  With  growing  unemploy¬ 
ment  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  was  reduced,  but  prices  were 
still  high  and  in  some  industries 
manufacturers  were  reluctant  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  should  come  down. 


the  cost  of  living.  The  day  that  the 
first  four-line  item  laconically  an¬ 
nouncing  the  President’s  interest 
appeared  in  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  your  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  telegraphed  the 
President  offering  him  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  retailers  whom  it  repre¬ 
sented. 

This  offer  of  cooperation  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Then,  when  immediately 
thereafter  a  special  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  was  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Lever  Law,  our  Washington  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Harold  R.  Young,  was 
called  into  conference.  He  arranged 
for  further  conferences,  and  then 
began  one  of  the  most  serviceful 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Administration  took  the  en¬ 
tirely  reasonable  attitude  that  it  was 
concerned  about  making  sure  that 
those  necessities  which  were  re¬ 
quired  by  the  persons  and  families 
of  lower  incomes  would  be  obtain¬ 
able  at  prices  which  they  could 
afford  to  pay.  The  government  rec¬ 
ognized  that  there  should  be  no  par¬ 
ticular  effort  to  restrain  persons  of 
higher  income  from  paying  what¬ 
ever  prices  they  might  elect  to  pay 
for  the  things  which  they  desired. 

A  List  of  Lowor-Prictd  Staples 


Prosidoiit  Campaigns 
for  Lower  Prices 

In  this  situation  President  Wilson 
announced  that  he  was  about  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 


As  a  result  of  repeated  confer¬ 
ences  the  Association  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  agreed  upon  a 
list  of  articles  of  merchandise  which 
involved  the  welfare  of  the  people 


of  lower  income.  Standard  descrip¬ 
tions  of  such  articles  were  developed 
and  questionnaires  were  sent  by  the 
Association  to  all  member  stores  in 
the  endeavor  to  secure  a  record  of 
the  prices  at  retail  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
work  involved  in  the  tabulating  of 
the  responses  to  this  questionnaire 
was  enormous  but,  thanks  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  and  many  prominent  member 
stores,  the  job  was  done. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  direction  of 
the  si)ecial  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  a  network  of  “Fair  Price  Com¬ 
mittees”,  as  they  were  called,  was 
set  up  in  cities  all  over  the  country. 

As  perhaps  was  inevitable  in  the 
case  of  such  an  emergency  job,  the 
Fair  Price  Committees  in  many 
places  were  made  up  of  folks  who 
were  especially  disjwsed  to  be  criti¬ 
cal  of  retailers.  There  were  labor 
leaders,  so-called  representatives  of 
consumers,  government  representa¬ 
tives,  and  a  minority  representation 
of  retailers.  As  a  result,  many  of 
these  Fair  Price  Committees  were 
extremely  arbitrary.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  chairmen  of  such  com¬ 
mittees  or  other  members  indulged 
in  statements  to  the  press  which 
were  pre-judgments  of  retailers 
even  before  investigation. 

Your  Association,  however,  coop¬ 
erated  closely  with  the  government 
and  for  nearly  a  year  the  work,  by 
and  large,  was  carried  on  in  a  con¬ 
structive  manner. 

After  about  a  year  of  this  coop¬ 
eration  the  .Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  embarked  upon  a 
more  drastic  course.  number  of 
retailers  of  e.xcellent  reputation  and 
standing  were  upon  the  Himsiest  pre¬ 
text  arrested  and  charged  with  profi¬ 
teering.  Few  of  these  cases  ever 
came  to  trial  but  in  one  instance  one 
concern  was  fined  $55,000. 

N.R.D.G.A.  Contested  the  Law 

Few  of  these  cases  came  to  trial 
because  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  determined  that  the 
time  had  come  for  ns  to  attack  the 
right  of  the  government  to  follow 
the  course  it  was  taking.  The  Board 
of  Directors  authorized  an  ajipeal 
to  memliers  for  funds  with  which 
to  begin  court  action.  Gur  members 
for  the  most  part  re.sponded  with 
contributions  in  accordance  with  the 


scale  which  the  Board  set  up.  A 
fund  of  $35,000  was  thus  raised 
and  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  but  subse¬ 
quently  had  retired  to  campaign  for 
the  presidency  and  who  at  the  time 
was  engaged  in  private  practice,  was 
retained  to  appear  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  argue  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Lever  Law. 

.A  case  was  found  and  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  which  Mr. 
Hughes  was  permitted  to  argue  as 
a  friend  of  the  Court.  The  Court 
ruled  that  the  Lever  Law  was  un¬ 
constitutional. 

This  decision,  of  course,  immedi¬ 
ately  relieved  those  retailers  against 


whom  cases  were  pending  and  the 
pressure  from  the  government  was 
removed. 

However,  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief  had  been  done.  .A  large  part 
of  the  purchasing  public  had  been 
told  on  government  authority  that 
retailers  were  profiteers  and  in  many 
sections  so-called  “buyers’  strikes” 
were  organized.  .All  this  did  not 
help  business. 

Whan  the  Market  Broke 

In  the  spring  of  1920  came  the 
deluge.  -A  large  store  in  New  A’ork 
held  a  20%  deduction  sale.  The  idea 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  many  places  re'ailers  adver¬ 
tised  20% -off  sales  and  some  of 
them  advertised  30%  off  and  in  at 
least  a  few  cases  as  high  as  50% 
off. 

Many  manufacturers  apparently 
regarded  this  movement  as  merely  a 
I'/assing  foible  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  for  some  of  them  actually 
announced  substantial  price  in¬ 
creases  while  this  epidemic  of  sales 
was  in  ])rogress.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  the  great  flood  of  cancel¬ 
lations  began  to  puir  into  manufac¬ 


turers.  Until  about  that  time  there 
had  appeared  to  be  marked  short¬ 
ages  in  many  lines  of  merchandise. 
Buyers  had  been  urged  by  manufac¬ 
turers  to  place  orders  for  double  the 
(piantities  they  needed  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  get  half  of  what 
they  required.  When,  however,  the 
cancellations  began  to  appear,  a 
great  many  manufacturers  discov¬ 
ered  they  could  deliver  everything 
that  had  been  ordered.  .Although 
this  tremendous  flood  of  cancella¬ 
tions  created  intensely  bad  feeling 
between  retailers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  fantastic 
to  say  that  the  cancellations  may 
have  .saved  business  from  an  un¬ 
precedented  collapse.  Many  retail¬ 
ers  surely  would  have  gone  bank¬ 
rupt  if  they  had  been  required  to 
accept  and  try  to  pay  for  all  the 
nierchandi.se  which  was  out  on 
order. 

To  B*  Learned  from  Experience 

Here  briefly  is  a  history  of  what 
happened  to  .American  business  as  a 
result  of  the  last  war.  What  has 
happened  since  those  days  we  all 
know.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  seed  of  the  inflationary  boom 
which  reached  its  climax  in  1929 
was  sown  by  the  war.  We  also 
know  that  the  long,  dark  period  of 
depression  through  which  we  have 
jiasscd  was  the  inevitable  reaction 
from  that  war  boom. 

It  is  possible  sometimes  to  learn 
from  e.xperience,  and  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  last  war.  and  the  period 
which  followed  it,  should  lie  suffi¬ 
ciently  fresh  in  our  minds  so  that 
it  should  be  the  aim  and  the  hope 
of  every  .American  business  man  to 
keep  on  a  sane  and  sound  path,  to 
avoid  the  mass  hysteria  over  threat¬ 
ened  shortages  and  threatened  price 
rises,  to  proceed  normally  insofar 
as  is  possible  and  to  try  to  avoid 
booms  and  depressions. 

For  retailers,  because  they  are  so 
closely  in  contact  with  the  buying 
public,  there  always  is  danger  in 
rapidly  rising  prices.  The  jmblic 
does  not  realize  that  the  retailer’s 
])rices  have  been  advanced  because 
the  cost  to  him  has  been  increased. 
They  do  not  recognize  the  whole¬ 
saler  or  the  manufacturer.  They  see 
only  the  retailer  and  when  inices 
advance  tfX)  swiftly  the  vials  of 
their  dissatisfaction  are  emptied 
upon  the  retailer. 
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THE  PRESI  DENT'S  PARE 


PROMISE  AND  PERFORMANCE 


I’resideiit,  National  Retail  Dry  (iuoils 


By  SAUL  COHN 


WE  have  just  finished  the  Second  Annual  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration.  Its  achievements  were 
substantial  notwithstanding  the  troubled 
condition  in  which  the  world  finds  itself. 

The  keynote  was — “The  American  Retailer — 
Purcloasing  Agent  for  the  Public”.  This  means  a 
wide-open  promise ;  it  imports  a  high  degree  of 
care  and  a  real  quality  of  commercial  honor.  It 
also  stimulates  thought  regarding  the  extra  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  we  have  to  shoulder  in  ordi¬ 
nary  times  and  particularly  in  times  of  emergency. 

•Ml  kinds  of  problems  have  already  cropped  up 
— price  advances,  frequently  unwarranted;  clos¬ 
ing  of  many  foreign  markets  where  goods  are 
produced  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of  our 
imports  in  the  future  even  though  there  is  a  drop 
in  the  value  of  foreign  currencies ;  the  opening  of 
markets  in  South  America  which  have  heretofore 
been  served  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  big  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  effect  American  Neutrality  poli¬ 
cies  will  have  upon  production  and  absorption  of 
unemployment;  need  of  substitution  for  goods 
which  are  not  available.  Likewise,  there  are  seri¬ 
ous  problems  in  maintaining  the  price  structure  so 
that  purchasing  power  will  not  be  attacked  too 
suddenly  and  too  swiftly.  The  advance  in  the 
jirice  structure,  if  warranted,  should  be  by  way 
of  tile  .stepladder  and  not  the  skyrocket.  As  time 
advances  we  will  be  faced  by  many  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  reaction  of  customers  and  employees. 

Economic  Statesmanship: 

If  we  have  an  assured  Neutrality,  the  best  job 
we  can  do  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
effectiveness  of  a  Democracy  and  prepare  for  an 
important  role  in  any  new  peace  which  may  arrive. 
However,  if  the  avalanche  of  public  opinion  is 
liehind  intervention  because  of  some  unpredictable 
occurrences  we  face  even  graver  responsibilities. 
In  any  event,  the  national  defense  will  require 
i  considerable  attention  and  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 

i  government  will  be  substantially  affected  if  we 

5  enter  into  an  economy  of  armament. 

I 

5  Our  Activities  in  Regard  to  Prices  and  Public 

I  Relations : 

I  While  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  how  far  upward 

i  business  activity  will  go  during  the  remainder  of 

I  the  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  reasons  which 

I  were  responsible  for  the  decline  of  business  in 


Association  and  l!ity  Stores  Donipany 

1914  when  the  War  began  do  not  exist  now.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  War  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
by  retailers  in  their  public  relations  due  very 
largely  to  the  action  of  wholesale  prices.  These 
prices  advanced  approximately  double  between 
1912  and  1921  with  the  resulting  hardship  to 
people  with  fixed  incomes  and  whose  wages  did 
not  rise  as  rapidly  as  the  prices  advanced.  By 
the  end  of  1921  wholesale  prices,  stock  values, 
and  other  factors  had  gotten  back  to  the  low  of 
1914.  These  things  may  not  happen  again  but  it 
is  well  to  reflect  on  what  has  happened. 

The  plan  to  be  proposed  to  the  Directors  at 
their  meeting  in  September  by  your  Executive 
Committee  is  based  upon  setting  up  a  Vigilance 
or  Resources  Committee,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tive  retailers  who  will  accept  their  appointment 
as  a  serious  opportunity  to  serve  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  help  steer  retail  trade  safely  through  the 
developing  emergencies. 

The  committee  should  be  well  staffed  and  im¬ 
plemented  so  that  currently,  as  conditions  de¬ 
velop,  it  would  have  a  complete  knowledge  and 
record  of  just  what  is  happening  to  prices  in  all 
commodity  markets. 

As  fast  as  price  advances  may  be  made  in  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  markets,  the  committee’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  would  investigate  the  conditions  be¬ 
hind  such  price  advances.  It  would  be  determined 
whether  material  prices  or  labor  costs  had  in¬ 
creased  and,  if  so,  in  what  proportion,  and  if  the 
proportion  of  advance  in  prices  paid  by  retailers 
was  justified  by  the  circumstances. 

In  this  way  the  .Association’s  committee  would 
be  in  possession  of  all  essential  facts,  and  if 
charges  of  profiteering  should  arise  the  committee 
would  be  in  position  to  make  the  facts  known. 

Need  and  Value  of  a  Trade  Association: 

The  promise  we  have  made — that  we  are  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  for  the  public — needs  considerable 
active  cooperation  between  retailers  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  their  trade  association.  The 
trade  association  must  be  based  upon  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  and  always  continue  to  be  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  But.  it  also  should  be  very  strong  in  its 
ability  to  mobilize  the  judgment  and  action  of 
that  part  of  distribution  which  we  represent. 
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Percy  S.  Straus,  President  of  R.  H.  Mary  &  Co.,  Inc.,  speaking  at  the  Demon¬ 
stration  luncheon  at  Perylon  Hall.  N.  Y.  World’s  Fair.  Lew  Hahn,  N.R.D.G.A. 
general  manager,  is  at  extreme  left,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  speaker 
are  seen,  from  left  to  right:  Saul  (^ohn,  N.R.D.G.A.  President  and  President 
of  City  Stores,  Inc.;  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  chairman  of  Demonsiration 
and  President  of  the  Namm  Store;  and  Waller  Hoving,  President  of  Lord  & 


The  .second  annual  National  Re¬ 
tail  Uenionstration  has  got  away 
to  a  good  start  and  as  The 
Hulletin  goes  to  press  there  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
week’s  campaign  will  be  adjudged 
an  undeniable  success.  It  may  indeed 
prove  to  be  worth  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  American  retailing 
fraternity,  not  in  immediate  and 
tangible  profits  perhaps,  but  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  stores  by  the  public  which  pat¬ 
ronizes  them.  New  York  City’s 
jiarticipation  in  the  nation-wide  fes¬ 
tivity,  largely  paralleled  in  cities 
throughout  the  country,  was  signal¬ 
ized  on  September  11th,  the  first 
day  of  the  Demonstration,  by  a 
luncheon  which  took  place  in 
Perylon  Hall  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 

Speakers  at  the  luncheon  included 
Newbold  Morris,  President  of  the 
City  Council*" and,  in  Mayor  La 
Guardia’s  absence  from  the  city, 
Acting-Mayor ;  Percy  S.  Straus, 
president  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc. ;  Saul  Cohn,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion;  Grover  A.  Whalen,  president 
of  the  World’s  Fair.  Others  among 
the  140  guests  were  the  commission¬ 
ers  general  of  the  foreign  nations 
participating  in  the  World’s  Fair,  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Dorothy  Swenson,  vice- 
president,  Abraham  &  Straus ;  Ken¬ 
neth  Collins  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
Charles  B.  McCabe,  president-pub¬ 
lisher  of  N.  Y.  Mirror ;  Baron  Pears 
de  Niewburgh,  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
Ralph  I.  Straus,  Count  Adolphe  J- 
de  Palan-Klar,  Sir  Louis  Beale, 
Oscar  Gavrilovitch,  Royal  Yugoslav 
Consul;  William  E.  Speers,  Osw’ald 
Knauth.  Walter  Hoving,  Lew  Hahn. 

The  Perylon  Hall  luncheon  was 
preceded  by  a  National  Retail  Dem- 
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A  GOOD  START! 


onstratiou  radio  address  broadcast 
over  a  countrywide  network  by 
Edward  J.  Noble,  Acting-Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Noble  asserted 
that  the  Demonstration  could  serve 
no  l)etter  purpose  than  to  induce 
the  buying  public  to  abandon  its 
"misguided  and  panic  rush  to  stock 
up  on  commodities.  This  year,”  he 
continued,  "has  seen  the  American 
Imsiness  curve  swing  upward. 
Higher  prices  which  would  absorb 
purchasing  jxjwer  and  prevent  ex¬ 
pansion  of  sales  volume  would  men¬ 
ace  the  continuance  of  that  recovery 
movement.  It  is  well  to  recall  that 
one  of  the  main  factors  which 
checked  the  recovery  of  1936  in 
early  1937  was  the  unwarranted 
boost  in  prices  on  certain  lines.” 

♦  ♦  * 

.\t  the  Perylon  Hall  luncheon 
.Acting-Mayor  Newbold  Morris,  ex¬ 
pressing  warm  approval  of  the  week 
of  demonstration,  discussed  the  war 
and  a  resultant  "significant  appre¬ 
hension"  in  the  attitude  of  business 
men  throughout  the  country.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  business  derives  no  last¬ 
ing  benefit  from  war,  he  said  that 
“those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  possibility  of  war  serving  as  a 
‘shot  in  the  arm’  to  ailing  enterprise 
have  just  lost  their  capacity  for 
long-range  thinking.” 

Mr.  Percy  Straus,  characterizing 
the  week’s  campaign  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  retailers’  sincerity,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  retailing  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  anything  except  service.  For 
that  reason,  he  suggested,  “we  origi¬ 
nated  a  week  of  demonstration  de¬ 
voted  to  what  the  automobile  show 
is  to  the  automobile  manufacturers.” 

President  Cohn  told  the  gathering 
that  “in  this  troubled  world  there 
is  need  of  demonstration”,  and  that 
retailers  must  demonstrate  “that  our 
first  consideration  is  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest."  The  symposi¬ 


um.  which  was  arranged  Iw  Major 
Namm.  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  ])rcsident  of  the  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  and  chairman  of  the 
Demonstration  committee,  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  3  p.m. 

*  *  * 

Typical  of  messages  received 
from  member  stores  reporting  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  day  of  the  Demon¬ 
stration  week  are  the  following; 
"National  Retail  Demonstration  and 
o])en  house  week  greatest  coopera¬ 
tive  event  Binghamton  has  had  in 
\ears.  (irancl  opening  tonight. 
.Streets  crowded.  Stores  ])acked. 
F.  1).  McLean,  Chairman.”  .  .  . 
"Retailers  re^xtrt  a  tremendous 
stitnulating  effect  in  store  attendance 
and  sales  as  a  result  of  the  week’s 
parades,  competitions,  pageantry  and 


other  activtities.  This  in  the  face 
of  the  disturbing  elements  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  war  in  Europe.  Manu¬ 
facturers  publicly  declare  their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  retail  merchants 
for  the  continuity  of  their  business 
and  increase  of  their  production  and 
payrolls.  W.  Jordan,  Director, 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.”  .  .  .  “Crowds  thronged  the 
stores  from  the  moment  they  opened 
at  7  :30  until  the  closing  hour,  9 :30 
p.m.  Certain  that  much  good  will 
accrue  from  the  National  Demon¬ 
stration  Week  idea.  Loveman, 
Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala.” 
.  .  .  "National  Retail  Demonstration 
has  had  the  enthusiastic  backing  of 
a  large  iiercentage  of  Bridgeport 
stores.  This,  together  with  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  news- 
(Contiiiucd  on  page  76) 


State  of  New  Jersey 
Executive  Department 

PROCLAMATION 

The  retail  merchants  of  New  Jersey,  in  accord  with  the 
retailers  throughout  the  country,  have  set  apart  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  September  11,  1939,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  National 
Retail  Demonstration.  A  little  reflection  will  demonstrate  to  us 
how  much  we  owe  to  the  retail  stores  by  reason  of  their  ability 
to  anticipate  and  serve  our  needs,  provide  employment  for  our 
people  and  an  outlet  for  our  manufactured  goods.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  consumers  of  our  State  be  stimulated  to  greater 
interest  and  confidence  in  this  great  industry. 

THEREFORE,  I,  A.  HARRY  MOORE,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersev,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
September  11,  1939  as  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DEMONSTRA- 
TION  WEEK  and  I  urge  all  the  people  of  our  State  to  join 
in  its  observance. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
New  jersey,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  nine,  and  in 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
sixtv-fourth. 

A.  HARRY  MOORE 
Governor 

Other  States  Passed  Retail  Demonstration  Proclamations 
Similar  to  That  b\  Neiv  Jersey. 
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Shirred  felt, 
Susy  ;  beret, 
,  Marie  Aubert; 
qailU  on  felt, 
Erik. 
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Sanity  Mixed  With  Dash 
Defines  New  Millinery 


White  bird  on  / 
black  velvet,  Ejad;  / 

fnr  crown,  Suzanne  Farnier;  rose  ostrich, 
Agnes. 

WHETHER  women  themselves 
have  come  to  the  realization 
that  last  season’s  “doll  hats” 
were  grotesqueries  or  whether  the 
creators  have  exhausted  their  inven¬ 
tiveness  will  never  be  determined; 
but  Paris  has  swung  definitely  and 
happily  towards  the  sane  headsize, 
relying  for  chic  upon  the  dash  of 
plumage,  manipulation  of  fabrics, 
and  new  combinations  of  colors. 

Brilliant  color  is  the  dominant 
theme.  And  height?  Yes,  they  keep 
going  up,  but  the  swing  is  balanced 
and  triumphant. 

All  town  hats  are  larger ;  immense 
sailors,  large  bretons,  worn  well 
over  one  ear,  capelines  of  gathered 


By  BOBBE  DONNER 


or  shirred  felt  and  aureoles,  all  per¬ 
fect  until  the  fur  coat  season  gets 
into  full  swing. 

Among  the  smaller  hats,  first  in 
order  of  importance  comes  the  beret. 
In  practically  every  collection  one 
finds  numerous  variations  of  this 
theme.  At  Blanche  and  Simone,  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  theme.  For 
sports  they  are  more  than  ever  al¬ 
luring  since  they  all  follow  a  softer 
contour  with  the  crown  well  down 
in  back  and  well  over  one  side. 

Finally  the  most  popular  type  for 
dressy  afternoon  and  evening  seems 
to  be  the  tiny  pillbox,  square  or 
round.  Also  important  are  the  mar¬ 
quis,  more  or  less  large,  the  chechia, 
casque,  the  toques,  after  Queen 
Victoria,  the  postillion,  still  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  of  course,  numerous 
turbans. 

Felt  has  serious  competition  from 
antelope  felt,  antelope  suede  and 
melusine,  or  long  haired  pliant 
beaver,  which  comes  in  cones  or 
bands  and  lends  itself  marvelously 
to  draping. 

Black  leads,  although  there  are 
shown  all  the  brown  derivatives ; 
rusts,  grays,  some  blues,  navy,  and 
greens,  notably  vert  de  gris,  which 
with  hois  de  rose  and  swallow  grays 
are  seen  oftenest  in  sports  hats. 

The  general  trend  is  very  gay. 
One  sees  numerous  color  combina¬ 
tions  with  trimmings  that  contribute 
a  note  of  youthful  gaiety — quills, 
ribbons,  decorated  pins,  veils,  flow¬ 
ers,  fruits,  leaves  and  clusters. 

Large  Hats 

Le  Monnier,  who  knows  how  to 
give  her  largest  hats  proportions  so 
balanced  as  to  suit  even  the  tiniest 
woman,  retains  this  theme  in  all  her 
sports  hats,  showing  them  in  ante¬ 
lope,  in  greens,  rusts,  or  biscuit  and 
always  simply  trimmed  with  gros- 
grain  ribbon. 

In  a  dressier  vein  she  shows  a 
panne  velvet  model  in  black  raised 


at  both  sides,  which  she  trims  with 
clusters  of  ribbon  on  one  side. 
Many  of  her  crowns  are  flat  on  top, 
and  tightened  at  bottom,  in  contrast¬ 
ing  colours  such  as  black  with  bor- 
deaux,  black  with  vivid  green,  etc. 

Agnes  shows  a  large  capeline  of 
king  blue  felt  with  green  wings  and 
red  grosgrain  ribbon. 

At  Jane  Blanchot  one  finds  a 
veritable  riot  of  large  forms.  There 
are  large  flat  bretons  with  pointed 
crowns,  one  of  black  felt,  the  brim 
raised  all  around  and  the  crown 
veiled  in  green  with  black  chenille 
dots.  A  navy  felt,  flat  in  front,  but 
very  high  in  back  and  on  the  side, 
sports  an  immense  bow  of  picot 
edged  cerise  velvet. 

Susy  presents — and  this  is  very 
new — a  large  capeline  of  black 
shirred  felt  in  the  manner  of  the 
“Charlottes”  of  1900  (illustrated) 
and  another  in  the  same  fashion 
trimmed  with  two  folds  of  orange 
and  violet  silk. 

Erik  makes  large  sailors  of  velour 
with  the  crowns  round  and  low 
draped  with  jersey  and  trimmed 
with  a  quill.  Or  a  black  felt,  of 
which  the  raised  side  is  better  ac¬ 
cented  by  a  large  rose  feather. 


Blanche  &  Simone  make  berets 
out  of  everything — black  felt  draped 
with  pleats  or  incrusted  with  satin 
which  frames  the  head  in  back; 
black  felt  in  combination  with  red 
velvet  edged  with  red ;  draped  velvet 
with  the  movement  towards  height 
in  aureole  fashion,  ending  in  a  scarf. 

Le  Monnier  shows  a  felt  lantern 
or  fan  shape  at  front  with  no 
foundation  at  the  back.  Here  is  a 
hat  after  Henri  II  with  the  crown 
worked  as  a  beret  with  ridges,  and 
a  large  plume  falling  at  one  side. 

There  is  a  Neapolitan  hat,  a  sort 
of  flat  beret  of  black  felt  incrusted 
with  black  velvet  which  ends  in 
loops  at  the  back. 
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At  Siizy's  the  beret  is  also  small; 
one  in  l)lack  velvet  has  a  red  and 
blue  plume  underneath. 

Erik's  beret  has  a  pleat  in  front 
which  holds  two  immense  quills, 
one  black,  one  flame  color. 

Jane  Blanchot  makes  her  felt 
U'rets  otT  center,  repleated  like  the 
I’hrvgian  bonnet,  .so  that  one  won¬ 
ders  how  they  can  be  uj)  so  straight 
at  one  side  and  so  high  at  another. 

Suzy  shows  a  tiny  sjx)rts  Ijeret  of 
gray  felt  with  navy  dots.  Louise 
Bourbon  makes  a  felt  beret,  doubled 
like  an  accordion  and  trimmed  with 
large  loops  of  self  color.  It  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  wearable  and  chic. 

Sports  Hats 

\’ery  many  quills  are  used  as 
trimmings.  Erik  jdaces  a  condor 
quill  on  a  bordeau.x  felt,  head  down 
on  a  long  and  narrow  crown.  Rose 
I’alois  uses  two  plumes  on  a  red  felt 
with  green  grosgrain  ribbon.  Susy 
takes  a  phea.sant  (luill  that  is  long 
and  supple  and  adorns  a  bright 
green  felt,  the  brim  raised  high  at 
the  sides,  but  the  crown  dipping  to¬ 
wards  the  back.  .She  also  shows  a 
tiny  sailor  of  black  felt  bordered 
with  green  grosgrain  ribbon  and 
two  green  quills  piercing  a  square 
crown. 

Trimmings  of  dark  green  gros¬ 
grain  are  .seen  on  another  felt  at 
Rose  i'alois;  and  a  Ikjw  of  grey  and 
red  ribl)on  raised  high  like  a  wing 
at  Claude  Saint-Cyr.  A  Scotch 
jdaid  ribbon  which  is  knotted  on  the 
raised  side  of  a  cerise  felt  with  a 
round  crown  of  green  velvet  is  seen 
at  Erik’s. 

Marcel  Rose  uses  crocodile  leather 
bands  and  buckles  on  a  grey  felt 
very  successfully  while  Ae/nes  shows 
a  charmingly  ])ractical  folding  hat 
that  resembles  a  policeman’s  cap. 

Toques 

Hands  of  felt,  melusine.  velour, 
and  j)anne  velvet  arc  widely  used 
for  tO(|ues  with  sometimes  a  mi.x- 
ture  of  several  fabrics  in  various 
colors.  There  is  a  dark  red  felt  and 
wool  with  four  quills  of  red  and 
light  blue,  and  another  blue  felt, 
shirred  and  pierced  with  tall  slim 
quills  like  a  streak  of  light. 

There  arc  shown  many  two-toned 
velvets  at  Marcelle  Rose,  and  light 
gray  antelope  with  hois  de  rose  at 
Claude  Sanit-Cyr.  A  toned  melusine 


knotted  in  front  is  shown  by 
Agnes;  and  a  heavy,  hairy  bright 
red  and  bright  blue  wool  skein, 
braided  around  crown  is  caught  and 
hangs  in  l(K)se  strands  at  the  back, 
from  Susy. 

.Among  the  one-color  texjues  are 
noted  particularly  some  ravishing 
models  at  Jane  Hlanchot.  One  is 
draix.*d  after  the  fashion  of  Oueen 
Victoria  in  dark  red  velvet,  showing 
much  of  the  hair  with  the  draped 
velvet  forming  large  l(K)ps  at  the 
lutck.  These  tyjK's  are  insj)ired  by 
the  jxTiods  of  Constantine  Guys 
and  Alfred  de  Dreu.x,  who  have  in¬ 
spired  many  of  Susy’s  creations 
also.  Tier  to(|ues  however  are  most¬ 
ly  black  felt.  She  also  uses  light 
blue  melusine  in  a  high  t(K|ue  re¬ 


minding  one  of  the  Highlander’s 
bonnet. 

T urbans 

Turbans  (tffer  strong  competition 
to  tocjues.  They  are  often  dressier 
and  so  more  difficult  to  wear.  Rose 
I’alois  combines  black,  rose  and 
blue  in  .some  very  successful  models. 
Many  are  of  velvet  over  felt  crowns. 
She  also  combines  .sapphire,  rose 
and  turquoise  velvet  in  another  gem. 

Agnes  makes  ravishing  models  in 
blue  and  rose  ostrich,  or  employs 
dra[X'd  jer.sey  or  velvets.  She 
matches  gloves  with  some. 

There  is  a  chechia  of  cot]  feathers, 
graduating  in  color  from  red  to  blue 
at  I^ose  I’alois.  A  red  fez,  banded 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Consumer  Elducation  Progfram  Is 
Continuous  at  the  May  Company 

By  TOM  MAY 

The  May  Company,  Loa  Angeles 


CONSUMER  Committees  are 
not  new  to  retailing.  Many 
stores  have  experimented  with 
hastily  gathered  together  commit¬ 
tees  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
merchandise  for  a  single  sale. 

Many  of  these  committees  did  not 
actually  function — but  merely  gave 
their  sanction  for  the  use  of  their 
name  in  connection  with  the  sale. 

The  May  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
we  believe,  is  the  first  store  in 
America  to  organize  a  permanent 
Consumer  Committee,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  examining  merchandise,  not 
only  for  a  sale  event,  but  for  every¬ 
day  selling. 

Organization  of  Committee 

Seven  women  were  invited  to 
meet  at  The  May  Company  on  July 
11  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
Birthday  Sale  merchandise.  These 
women  expressed  the  wish  to  make 
a  thorough  job  of  it,  testing,  scru¬ 
tinizing,  tearing  apart,  and  subject¬ 
ing  to  various  consumer  tests  most 
of  the  feature  items  to  be  offered. 
This  was  exactly  what  we  wanted, 
and  the  idea  of  organizing  a  perma¬ 
nent  Consumer  Committee,  to  meet 
monthly,  for  the  purpose  of  approv¬ 
ing  or  rejecting  merchandise,  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  all. 

The  women,  all  leaders  in  con¬ 
sumer  education,  and  well  known  in 
Southern  California  for  their  work 
in  this  field,  agreed  to  act  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  meetings  of 
the  committee,  and  the  work  of  the 
committee,  be  thrown  open  to  all 
interested  women.  A  list  of  350 
consumer  education  leaders  has  been 
compiled,  and  from  this  list,  8  to 
12  names  each  month,  and  an  in¬ 
vitation  issued  to  them,  to  officiate 
as  members  of  the  Consumers  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  original  seven  will 
give  as  much  of  their  time  as  they 
can  afford.  There  is  no  compensa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  will 
consist  of ; 


A.  Examining  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  quality  and  value,  us¬ 
ing  any  method  they  desire,  p 
They  will  comparison  shop,  do 
research,  question  the  buyer, 
investigate  the  source,  the 
methods  of  manufacture,  scru¬ 
tinize  the  label,  and,  if  they  re¬ 
quest,  the  resources  of  a  huge 
testing  laboratory  will  be  at 
their  command. 

B.  Gradually  classifying  and  ex¬ 
amining  every  major  item  now 
in  stock,  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  informative  label¬ 
ling,  and  proper  informational 
presentation. 

C.  Making  suggestions  to  training 
department  concerning  factual 
information  at  the  command  of 
the  sales  force. 

D.  Checking  the  advertising  for 
false  or  misleading  claims, 
making  recommendations  for 
factual  information  in  the  ads. 

E.  Conducting  extensive  surveys 
among  shoppers  to  determine 
type  of  information  desired  on 
labels ;  what  points  consumers 
demand  in  various  items  of 
merchandise ;  what  price  ranges 
to  concentrate  on,  and  to  regis¬ 
ter  complaints  of  service,  mis- 


Tom  May 


representation,  poor  quality,  or 
misleading  statements. 

To  supervise  regular  Consumer 
Clinics — or  Better  Buymanship 
Classes — to  educate  the  con¬ 
sumer  how  to  buy  merchandise, 
what  points  to  look  for,  what 
service  to  expect,  and  the  care 
and  uses  of  merchandise. 

These  Clinics  to  be  held 
weekly  in  our  Exposition  Hall, 
augmented  by  displays  and  ex¬ 
hibits  from  nationally  known 
manufacturers,  showing  how 
goods  are  made,  what  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  used,  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  examples  of 
labelling. 

Complete  lessons  on  Buy¬ 
manship  of  each  item  covered 
will  be  given  out  to  all  attend¬ 
ing,  or  to  any  who  call  for 
them,  so  that  a  complete  course 
may  l)e  assembled  in  a  binder 
for  constant  reference. 

G.  The  store  will  prepare  addition¬ 
al  displays  for  departmental 
use,  that  will  serve  to  aid  the 
consumer  in  her  knowledge  of 
merchandise. 

For  example:  We  will  an¬ 
nounce  a  Bride’s  Course  in 
"How  to  Make  a  Bed”  to  be 
held  in  domestics  department, 
and  the  lecturer  will  not  only 
demonstrate  the  proper  man¬ 
ner  to  make  a  bed,  but  will  give 
advice  on  buying  sheets,  the 
right  length,  how  to  choose  for 
longer  wear,  etc. 

H.  Recommendations  will  be  made 
by  the  Committee  to  laundries 
and  dry  cleaners  on  the  proper 
handling  of  merchandise  to  cut 
down  complaints  and  refunds 
on  merchandise  that  can  be 
traced  to  misbandling  at  the 
laundry  or  cleaner. 

A  complete  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Consumer  Committee 
will  be  available  to  all  inter¬ 
ested,  their  findings  being  re¬ 
corded  in  a  minutes  book. 
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J.  If  occasionally,  they  find  rea¬ 
son  to  object  to  certain  items 
of  merchandise,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  will  be  notified  and  their 
recommendations  made  known 
to  him. 

K.  A  label  marked  “C.C.A.”  .  .  . 
Consumers  Committee  Accept¬ 
ance  .  .  .  will  be  worked  out  to 
be  placed  on  larger  and  more 
important  items  of  merchandise 
that  the  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended. 

L.  A  spirit  of  absolute  honesty 
and  sincerity  will  prevail 
throughout  the  work,  so  that 
The  Committee  will  always  feel 
that  the  store  is  appreciative  of 
its  efforts,  and  is  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  all  reasonable  re¬ 
forms.  This  will  increase  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  The 
May  Company  policy  and  pur¬ 


pose. 

A  sort  of  “Moral  Re-Arma¬ 
ment,”  in  business  ethics. 

M.  A  complete  research  library 
will  be  assembled  by  the  store 
on  various  items  of  merchan¬ 
dise  .  .  .  furs,  rugs  .  .  .  domes¬ 
tics  .  .  ,  rayons  .  .  .  blankets 
...  for  the  reference  and  use 
of  shoppers,  copywriters,  buy¬ 
ers,  and  consumers. 

N.  In  displays,  in  advertising,  in 
its  sales-consumer  contacts,  the 
store  will  always  stress  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  merchandise  to  the 
customer,  what  it  will  do  for 
her,  and  how  she  may  benefit 
by  its  use.  Contents,  fiber  con¬ 
struction,  and  ingredients  will 
be  freely  discussed  and  dis¬ 
played. 

It  will  be  a  campaign  to  keep 
confidence. 


Outline  of  Program  for  Better 
Buymanship  Classes 


I.  What  is  a  “consumer?”  The  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  term.  The 

application  to  the  individual. 

A.  Buying  consumers. 

B.  Non-buying  consumers.  Chil¬ 
dren  and  others  who  consume, 
but  who  do  not  do  the  buying. 

C.  Making  the  individual  a  wiser 
consumer.  How  this  course 
will  accomplish  this  aim. 

D.  Benefits  to  be  derived  from 
wise  buying — to  the  family, 
to  the  merchant,  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  structure. 

E.  How  to  be  a  better  consumer. 
Cieneral  buying  rules  that 
should  be  observed.  Wise  de¬ 
termination  of  needs. 

F.  Resume  of  what  business  is 
doing  to  protect  the  consumer. 

(i.  What  the  consumer  can  do  to 
protect  herself.  Getting  your 
money’s  worth. 

II.  Critical  appraisement  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

A.  How  to  read  an  ad.  What  is 
a  good  advertisement?  \ 
bad?  The  need  for  truth  in 
advertising.  Why  it  aids  both 
business  and  the  consumer. 

B.  The  story  of  advertising.  How 
it  has  opened  new  channels 
for  marketing,  made  for  mass 
consumption  and  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  lowered  the  cost  per 
unit  to  the  consumer. 

C.  Is  advertising  an  economic 
waste?  Hoes  it  increase  the 
cost  of  goods?  What  has  it 
contributed  to  our  economic 
security? 


III.  Budgeting  the  Family  Income. 

.\.  Model  budgets  for  families  in 
$1SOO-$2000  income  class. 

B.  Model  budgets  for  families  in 
$2SOO-$40OO  income  class. 

C.  Installment  buying,  its  place, 
proper  use 

1.  Setting  a  wise  limit. 

2.  Look  out  for  the  rackets. 
Read  before  signing. 

D.  Health  and  the  Consumer  : 

1.  Value  of  regular  exami¬ 
nations. 

2.  Self-medication. 

3.  Public-health  measures. 

E.  Frauds  and  Rackets; 

1.  Beware  auction  rackets, 
charity  rackets,  etc. 

IV.  Blankets — Bedding. 

A.  Relation  of  wool  content  to 
warmth — to  wearability. 

B.  Weaving  processes. 

C.  Comforters. 

D.  Quilts. 

V.  Care  and  Uses  of  Merchandise. 
.-\.  Improper  cleaning  may  de¬ 
teriorate  fabrics. 

B.  Improper  laundering.. 

C.  Failure  to  clean,  oil,  brush,  or 
wash  robs  you  of  good  i)er- 
formance. 

D.  Choosing  your  cleaner — look 
for  the  symbol  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Maintaining  Dry 
Cleaning  Standards. 

E.  The  theory  of  plastic  flow  and 
“rest  recovery’’. 

\’l.  Clothing — Women’s,  Girls. 

A.  Fiber  identification. 


B.  How  to  test  rayons. 

^  C.  Cotton  or  wool  content  as  it 
relates  to  wearability. 

D.  Points  of  fine  tailoring. 

E.  Is  Fashion  Spinach? 

F.  Weaves  and  ^Finishes. 

G.  Sizes. 

H.  Terminology,  “Pre-shrunk”, 
“Full-shrunk”. 

I.  Processes — sanforizing,  water- 
repelling,  mercerizing,  moth¬ 
proofing,  crush-resistancy,  etc. 

YII.  Drugs,  Cosmetics. 

A.  Federal,  state,  and  local  drug 
legislation. 

B.  Selection  of  drugs  and  cos¬ 
metics. 

C.  Informative  labelling  of  drugs 
and  cosmetics. 

D.  Wheeler-Lea  Act,  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  Laws. 

E.  Is  Beauty  Skin  Deep? 

F.  Relation  of  the  package  to 
product  content. 

G.  WTiat  an  intelligent  woman 
may  reasonably  expect  of 
beauty  aids. 

VIII.  Electrical  Appliances. 

A.  Sweepers. 

B.  Toasters. 

C.  Percolators. 

D.  Irons. 

E.  Mixers. 

F.  Dry-Shavers. 

Elements  that  make  for 
durability,  construction,  etc. 

IX.  Furniture. 

A.  Ear-marks  of  quality. 

B.  Secrets  of  construction. 

C.  How  Furniture  is  Manufac¬ 
tured. 

D.  Terminology. 

E.  Woods  and  Finishes. 

F.  Upholstering  Methods. 

G.  Upholstering  Fabrics. 

H.  Buying  for  utility  —  buying 
for  Beauty  and  Fashion. 

X.  Furs. 

.\.  Processing  cheap  furs  to 
make  them  look  expensive. 

B.  The  60  different  names  for 
rabbit. 

C.  How  the  animals  were 
trapj)ed,  how  skins  were  cured 
and  processed  affects  the 
wearability. 

D.  How  furs  vary  in  warmth. 

E.  Grading  of  skins,  “bucks”, 
“does”. 

F.  Blending  does  not  affect  w'ear, 
but  affects  price. 

G.  Understanding  pointing,  clip¬ 
ping,  dyeing,  and  processing. 

H.  Recognizing  grades,  and  ante¬ 
cedents. 

XI.  Hosiery. 

.\.  How  sellers  capitalize  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Do  We  Carry  Too  Many  Brands? 

A  Survey  by  the  Merchandising  Division 


Here  is  set  forth  a  cross-section  of  merchan¬ 
dising  opinion  on  the  matter  of  brand  assort¬ 
ments— what  causes  the  carrying  of  too  many 
or  too  few  brands,  what  criterion  may  be  used 
to  determine  how  many  brands  to  carry. 


Brand  policies  of  retail  stores 
have  been  under  the  scrutiny  of 
merchandising  executives,  who 
are  seeking  to  define  the  safe  middle 
ground  between  too  many  brands  for 
profitable  operation  and  too  few  for 
customer  satisfaction. 

That  the  carrying  of  too  many 
brands  would  be  a  costly  merchan¬ 
dising  error,  few  would  deny.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund’s  recent  report  on  its  study 
of  costs  of  distrihution.  quoted  in 
part  by  Lew  Hahn  in  the  August 
issue  of  The  Bulletin,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  “multitudes”  of  brands  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  distribu¬ 
tive  process  which  offers  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  savings.  The  report  lumps 
the  brand  question  with  excessive 
services,  unnecessary  advertising, 
and  other  factors,  and  labels  them 
as  being  “all  caused  by  competitive 
conditions.” 

National  Advertising  a  Factor 

\et  a  cross-section  of  merchan¬ 
dising  opinion  does  not  lay  the 
blame  for  too  many  brands,  where 
that  condition  exists,  upon  retail 
competition  alone.  An  important 
factor  is  the  national  advertising  of 
the  manufacturer,  who  creates  a 
strong  brand  preference  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  mind,  and  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  merchant  to  stock  the 
wanted  brand  if  he  is  to  satisfy  that 
demand. 

The  influence  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  upon  a  store’s  merchandising 
policy  stands  out  jjerhaps  most 
clearly  in  the  operation  of  toilet 
goods  and  cosmetics  departments. 
These  departments,  merchants  point 
out,  more  than  any  others  require  a 
“many  brand”  operation.  Customer 
preferences  are  very  definite  and  a 
store’s  abilitv  to  cater  to  these 


preferences  goes  far  in  building 
good  will.  Customers  asking  for  a 
favorite  brand  of  cosmetics  will  gen¬ 
erally  go  elsewhere  to  buy  it  if  you 
don’t  have  it. 

Sometimes  a  merchant  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  dominate  the  situation  in 
his  community  by  carrying  more 
brands  than  he  is  justified  in  doing. 
In  such  a  case,  even  though  he  may 
succeed  in  keeping  a  competitor 
from  securing  a  line  for  which  there 
is  some  demand,  his  own  operation 
will  be  impeded  by  the  excessive 
number  of  lines.  He  will  not  have 
sufficient  volume  to  go  around,  and 
will  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  manu¬ 
facturer  with  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  he  does  in  each  brand.  Nor 
will  he  satisfy  the  customer,  for 
unless  he  intentionally  overloads  his 
department  with  merchandise,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  an  adequate 
assortment  of  every  line. 

Merchants,  if  they  err  on  the  side 
of  too  many  brands  for  healthy 
operation,  appear  to  do  so  not 
through  choice  hut  because  of  some 
situation  which  forces  the  condition 
upon  them.  Merchandising  execu¬ 
tives  are  fairly  unanimous  in  pre¬ 
ferring,  wherever  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  so,  to  concentrate  on  few 
brands. 

Allvantages  of  Fewer  Brands 

Concentration  on  fewer  brands 
means  better  control  of  stocks,  more 
efficient  reordering,  fewer  lost  sales. 
Markdowns  from  odd  lots  are  na¬ 
turally  fewer  when  the  number  of 
brands  carried  is  small.  Selling  is 
made  easier,  too — for  one  thing,  the 
customer  is  not  confused  by  having 
too  many  items  from  which  to 
select;  for  another,  it  is  usually 
easier  to  pioint  out  the  difference  in 
value  between  items  at  different 


prices  when  lioth  are  of  the  same 
brand. 

Concentration  on  fewer  brands 
means  al.so  that  a  larger  volume  of 
business  is  obtained  in  each,  and  a 
faster  stock  turn  is  achieved.  In 
general,  the  fewer  the  number  of 
brands  a  department  can  get  along 
with,  the  better  its  operation  should 
be — where  it  is  possible  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  few  brands. 

But  concentration  on  few  brands 
is  not  without  its  dangers. 

How  Many  Are  Enough? 

The  merchant  who  watches  turn¬ 
over  figures  too  closely  and  prunes 
away  too  many  brands  may  find 
himself  with  too  narrow  a  selection 
of  merchandise.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  customer  is  confused  and 
selling  is  made  more  difficult  when 
the  assortment  is  too  wide,  but  a 
swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  may 
mean  that  the  customer  will  not  have 
a  reasonable  assortment  from  which 
to  choose.  Or  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  price  range  too 
greatly. 

One  merchandiser  who  has  given 
dose  study  to  the  problem  of  bal¬ 
ancing  assortments,  offers  this  sug¬ 
gestion  as  a  guide  in  determining 
when  another  brand  is  needed.  If 
10%  of  the  volume  on  an  item  is 
obtained  in  either  its  lowest  or  its 
highest  price  line,  then  another  price 
line  is  needed  at  that  end.  If  the 
brands  already  carried  in  the  de- 
])artment  offer  nothing  satisfactory 
for  the  new  low  (or  high,  as  the 
case  may  be)  price  line,  then  the 
addition  of  some  other  brand  is  defi¬ 
nitely  indicated. 

Letters  from  nationally  recognized 
leaders  in  the  merchandising  field 
reflect  the  sentiment  that  it  is  of 
primary  importance  that  the  retailer 
fulfill  his  responsibility  for  carrying 
adequate  assortment.  Cutting  down 
on  brands  for  the  single  purpose  of 
improving  his  operating  figures  is 
given  less  emphasis. 

Here  is  how  one  merchant  sum¬ 
marized  the  situation: 

“From  a  distributor’s  standpoint, 
there  may  appear  to  be  an  excessive 
number  of  brands  in  many  lines  of 
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mercliandise.  On  the  surface,  it 
may  seem  that  many  brands  com¬ 
plicate  our  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  operations. 

“'I'lie  same  situation  can  he  seen 
in  the  matter  of  large  numlKTS  of 
st\’lcs  of  unbranded  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

"However,  much  as  we  might 
like  to  handle  fewer  brands  and 
fewer  styles — in  the  interest  of 
faster  turnover  and  easier  selling — 
we  know  that  this  situation  is  the 
natural  result  of  free  comjwtition. 
.-\nd  we  know  that  while  there  is 
necessarily  some  waste  in  manufac¬ 
turing  costs,  advertising  and  sales 
efforts  in  competitive  endeavors, 
prices  find  a  lower  level  than  under 
monopolistic  conditions  and  con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  better  satisfied. 

"Retailers  as  a  group  are  the  de¬ 
termining  factor,  in  the  long  run.  as 
to  the  number  of  brands  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed.  While  com¬ 
petition  may  on  occasion  breed  new 
brands  jwolifically,  no  merchandise, 
whether  nationally  branded  or  pri¬ 
vately  branded,  can  hold  its  place  on 
the  shelves  unless  it  moves  over  the 
counter  in  a  profitable  manner  to 
the  three  parties  concerned — manu¬ 
facturer.  retailer  and  consumer. 


“In  other  words,  the  more  closely 
retailers  watch  the  volume  and  profit 
on  their  various  lines  and  individual 
items  and  the  more  accurately  they 
transmit  customer  demands  to  their 
resources,  the  more  efficient  the  dis¬ 
tributive  job.” 

*  *  * 

.\tnong  those  from  whom  letters 
were  received  on  the  subject  of  Ikjw 
many  brands  a  store  should  carry, 
are  some  which  answered,  point  by 
point,  a  series  of  (piestions  suggested 
by  the  Merchandising  Division. 
These  ([uestions.  and  some  of  the 
replies,  follow. 

Question:  Do  you  think  a  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  too  many  brands  as 
a  vital  factor  in  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  justified? 

\  Haltimore  merchant’s  reply  is 
typical :  "While  1  believe  that  a  fair 
case  could  be  made  out  for  the  fact 
that  the  carrying  of  too  many 
brands  or  unnecessarily  large  as¬ 
sortments  might  be  a  vital  factor  in 
the  cost  of  distribution.  I  at  the 
same  time  feel  that  control  of  this 
would  also  be  a  most  difficult  jwob- 
lem.  While  many  times  one  brand 
would  easily  fill  the  place  of  an¬ 
other.  large  national  advertising 
creates  a  demand  which  1  believe  it 


is  the  merchant’s  business  to  supply 
.  .  .  Customers  do.  of  course,  like 
to  see  and  stores  aim  to  show  what 
is  a  reasonable  assortment  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  situation,  however, 
is  one  which  is  easily  overdone  un¬ 
less  the  store  is  very  watchful.” 

.\  different  viewixfint  is  expressed 
by  a  Chicago  merchant:  “I  do  not 
believe  that  a  general  charge  of  too 
many  brands  as  a  vital  factor  in 
the  cost  of  distribution  is  justified. 
Ivach  manufacturer  .should  have  the 
right  to  identify  his  merchandise  as 
well  as  the  right  to  try  to  secure 
legitimate  com])etitive  advantages. 

"There  is  no  ([uestion  but  that 
there  is  ‘du])lication  of  sales  efforts, 
multiplicity  of  sales  outlets,  exces¬ 
sive  .services,  multitudes  of  brands, 
unnecessary  advertising — ^all  caused 
by  competitive  conditions.’* 

"It  is  hard  to  criticize  the  number 
of  brands,  looking  through  manu¬ 
facturers’  eyes.  .After  all,  each 
manufacturer  considers  the  respec¬ 
tive  brands  as  they  affect  him.  He 
is  in  business  for  his  own  profit, 
and  if  he  secs  other  brands  com¬ 
peting  with  his  and  taking  away 
.some  of  his  business,  then  the  ‘ex- 
(Coiitinucd  on  f'lujc  79) 

•From  the  report  ot  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund. 


Finnish  Furniture  Design 


The  work  of  Alvar  Aalto,  Finnish  arrhiteet  and  furniture  designer,  is  well  represented  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair.  He  designed 
the  Finnish  Pavilion,  and  his  furniture  is  used  and  ilisplayed  there.  It  appears  also  in  the  New  Zealand  Pavilion,  the  U.  S.  Ruhher 
Exhibit,  the  Johns-Manville  Building,  and  others.  The  examples  shown  above  indicate  something  of  his  ingenious  and  practical 
approach  to  the  design  problem.  The  desk  at  left  is  made  up  of  a  separate  drawer  unit  on  wheels  and  a  separate  table.  The  drawers 
can  be  used  on  either  side;  the  table  can  be  used  separately;  made  of  F'innish  birch,  with  a  white  linoleum  top.  The  dining  table 
at  right  has  a  separate  “lazy  Susan”  for  the  Scandinavian  smorgasbord.  The  chairs  are  of  laminated  wood,  with  a  resiliency  com¬ 
parable  to  metal  chairs  of  this  type.  Mr.  .Alto’s  work  ran  also  ))e  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Photos  are  by  courtesy  of 
New  FYirniture,  Inc.,  which  imports  his  line  in  this  country. 
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More  On  Peg-Board  or  Strip 
System  of  Accounting 

By  L.  G.  ANDREWS 

Controller,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 
System  Used  by  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  in  Compiling  Certain  Distribution  Records 


Departmental  Payroll  Distribution 

ORM  No.  550  is  used  by  the 
Payroll  Statistical  Department. 
The  form,  a  ditto  master,  is 
used  to  report  the  actual  weekly 
(Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive) 
departmental  payroll  disbursements 
for  seven  types  of  payroll  distribu¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

1 .  Salesjieople’s  Salar\’ 

2.  Salespeople’s  Bonus 

3.  Salespeople’s  P.M.’s 

4.  Stockpeoples’  Salary 

5.  Buying  Clerks’  Salary 

6.  Buying  Assistants’  Salary 

7.  Unit  Stock  Control  Clerks’ 
Salary 


The  number  of  people  are  re¬ 
ported  in  the  small  left-hand  column 
and  the  dollars  of  payroll  in  the 
large  right  hand  column. 

The  right-hand  marginal  space  is 
cut  off  permitting  the  form  to  be 
pasted  on  a  cardboard  folder.  Each 
succeeding  weekly  report  is  inserted 
under  the  previous  report,  so  that 
only  the  figures  are  visible.  This 
affords  a  comparison  of  weekly  pay¬ 
roll  dollars  and  personnel  for  two 
years  and  as  many  weeks  as  desired. 
These  weekly  reports  are  used  by 
the  Statistical  Department  to  com¬ 
pile  monthly  payroll  costs  by  cross 
adding  four  weekly  reports,  and 
journalizing  an  accrual  for  the  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  week  due  but  un- 


Form  550 


Departmental  Payroll  Distribution 


Unit 

Stock  P 

Selling  Buying  Ass' t.  Control  M 

Stock  Buying  Clerks  Bonus  ’s  Dept. 

SALARIES 

This  Year  ) 

i 

SALARIES 

Last  Year 

Dress  Goods  10 

Silks  and  Velvets  20  i 

Wash  Goods  and  Linings  41  ! 

Patterns  SO  i 

Fancy  Linens  62 

Linens  63  i 

Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  71  1 

Blankets  and  Comfortables  80  ! 

Bed  Spreads  81  j 

1 

\ 

Men’s  Clothing  501  1 

Men’s  Hats  and  Caps  530 

Boys’  Clothing  551  l 

Boys’  Furnishings  557 

Custom  Tailoring  788 

i 

1 

NAME  OF  BUYER 

- -  ' 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Suits  300 

Women’s  Coats  311 

Economy  Coats  314 

Misses’  Coats  320 

Furs  400 

Economy  Fur  Coats  401 

Fur  Storage  763 

Fur  Mfg.  786 

NAME  OF  BUYER 

Misses’  &  Women’s  Better  Dresses  331 

Women’s  Moderate  Priced  Dresses  338 

— 

J 

Form  875 

Buyers’  Contribution 
THIS  YEAB 


Dept.  No. 

Name  Month 


Gross  Sales  ij 

Less  Returns  j 

NET  SALES  j| 

COST  OF  SALES 
Gross  Margin 

CASH  DISCOUNT 
TOTAL  GROSS 

PAYROLL 

Selling 

Stock 

Asst.  Buyers  and 
Clericals 

Sub  Total 

PUBLICITY 
Newspaper  I 

Direct  Mail  i 

Sub  Total  I 

1 

Total  Controllable  H 
Buyers’  Contribution  I 

Other  Direct  &  jj 
Indirect  Expense  j 


LAST  YEAR 


Gross  Sales 

Less  Returns 
NET  S.\LES 

COST  OF  SALES 
Gross  Margin 

CASH  DISCOUNT  i 
TOTAL  GROSS  | 

PAYROLL  i 

Selling  1 

Stock  |j 

Asst.  Buyers  and  |j 
Clericals  11 

Sub  Total  ij 

PUBLICITY  ; 

Newspaper 
Direct  Mail  ! 

Sub  Total 

Total  Controllable 

Buyers’  Contribution  i 

Other  Direct  &  i' 
Indirect  Expense  1 
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paid.  This  accrual  is  reversed  the  Form  977 

following  month.  It  is  this  practice  Departmental  Sale,  Audit 

of  using  these  report  forms  for  ac-  * 

cumulating  totals  by  over-lapping  Date  . 

and  cross  adding,  that  compares  == 

with  the  Peg  Board  Method.  _ Dcff.  Amount  of  Sales 


Buyers'  Contribution 

The  monthly  Buyers’  Contribu¬ 
tion  report  form  No.  875  is  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Payroll 
form.  This  form  is  pasted  on  a  card¬ 
board  folder,  the  first  overlapping 
the  second,  and  each  month  inserted 
beneath  the  former,  leaving  only  the 
figures  visible.  This  folder  is  desig¬ 
nated  to  hold  the  reports  for  six 
months  and  year  to  date. 

For  example,  the  report  for  the 
month  of  February  is  pasted  in  the 
folder.  The  March  report  is  in¬ 
serted  underneath  February  and  a 
blank  report  form  is  inserted  under¬ 
neath  March.  The  blank  form  is 
used  to  show  the  year  to  date  fig¬ 
ures  which  are  obtained  by  cross 
adding  February  and  March.  As 
each  additional  month’s  report  is 
pasted  in  the  folder,  a  blank  report 
form  is  also  added  to  provide  space 
for  the  year  to  date  figure  accumu¬ 
lation.  These  folders  can  be  used 
for  individual  or  groups  of  depart¬ 
ments.  The  flexibility  of  arrange¬ 
ment  is  in  the  fact  that  the  form 
No.  875  is  comparative,  containing 


10  i 
20 
41 
SO 
62 
63 
71 
80 


101 
121  ‘ 
141  j 
160 

171 

172 
180 
191 
201 

204 

205 
210 
221  I 
230 
240  i 

251 

252 
261 
262 
270 


.300 


Total  Piece  Goods 


Total  Small  Wares 


the  current  and  previous  years’  fig¬ 
ures. 

Departmental  Sales  Audit 

The  Auditing  Department  uses  a 
departmental  strip,  form  No.  977, 
for  compiling  the  daily  sales  total 
by  the  following  classifications: 
Cash,  Mail  Order,  Charge  (30  day 
accounts),  C.O.D.,  Lay- Away,  De¬ 
ferred  Payment.  The  sales  checks, 
cash  receipts  and  credits  (refunds 
or  returns)  are  first  sorted  by  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  ledgers.  Each 
comptometer  operator  is  given  one 
or  more  ledger  sortings  of  checks  or 
credits  to  audit  extensions  and  total 
for  Accounts  Receivable  control. 
The  operator  then  separates  the 
vouchers  from  the  sales  checks  and 
sorts  the  vouchers  by  departments, 
running  a  total  to  verify  correctness 
of  Control  total. 

The  sum  of  each  department’s 
vouchers  is  posted  on  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Sales  Strip  F-977.  These 
strips  are  given  to  the  Audit  Sales 
Control  Clerk  who  cross  adds  these 
strips  to  get  a  separate  total  for 
each  department’s  sales  and  credits. 

The  advantage  in  this  method  of 
using  strip  over  the  peg  board  meth¬ 
od  is  that  one  or  two  girls  working 
singly  or  in  pairs  are  assigned  to 
handle  all  the  checks  and  credits  be¬ 
longing  in  an  Accounts  Receivable 
Ledger. 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  53*:  Payment  and  Collection  of  Federal 
Old  Age  Insurance  Tcuces  on  Employees— Age  65  or  Over 


CUBSEQUENT  to  the  release  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  So¬ 
cial  Security  Bulletin  No.  52,  en¬ 
titled  “Recent  Changes  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  System”,  the 
Treasury  Department  released  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  affecting  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  tax  on  wages  of 
employees  age  65  or  over,  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  exempt  employment. 

These  regulations  do  not  alter  the 
interpretations  given  in  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin  No.  52,  but  serve  to 
confirm  the  explanation  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  .A.mended  Social  Security 
•Act  affecting  employees  age  65  or 
over,  and  their  employers. 

The  new  regulations  (which  are 

Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  51  appeared  in  the 
May  1939  issue  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Bulletin, 
social  .Security  Bulletin  No.  52.  10  pages,  was 
mailed  to  members  on  Sept.  5,  1939. 


in  themselves  not  complete)  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

Both  the  employers’  and  the  em¬ 
ployees’  tax  apply  to  wages  of  em¬ 
ployees  age  65  or  over,  for  services 
rendered  in  the  year  1939.  The 
taxes  for  the  period  beginning  Jan. 
1  and  ending  Sept.  30  are  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on  the  regular  quarterly  re¬ 
turn  S.  S.  la,  covering  the  calendar 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1939.  The 
final  due  date  of  the  return  is  Oct. 
31,  1939. 

The  employees’  taxes  on  wages 
paid  to  employees  age  65  or  over 
for  services  performed  on  and  after 
Aug.  10  are  required  to  be  deducted 
currently — as  and  when  paid 

The  employer  is  required  to  de¬ 
duct  the  tax  applicable  to  wages  for 
service  performed  (by  employees 


age  65  or  over)  prior  to  Aug.  10 
from  remuneration  under  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  control  on  and  after  this 
date. 

For  example:  If  on  Sept.  23  an 
employee  over  65  decides  to  quit 
his  job,  the  employer  must  deduct 
from  the  wages  to  be  paid  him  for 
the  last  pay-period  not  only  the 
taxes  on  these  wages  but  also  the 
taxes  due  on  wages  paid  for  all  ser¬ 
vices  since  Jan.  1st  last  unless  pre¬ 
viously  deducted. 

Where  the  tax  with  respect  to 
service  performed  prior  to  Aug.  10 
was  not  collected,  the  employer  is 
liable  only  to  the  extent  that  he  has 
under  his  control  at  any  time  after 
Nov.  8,  1939  (90  days  after  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Act)  wages  earned  at 
any  time  by  the  employee. 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


Behind  the  Scenes  with  ”the  Best  Buyer-Manager 
of  Appliances  in  the  East” — A  Road  Show  de  Luxe 
— All-Electric  Homes,  an  All-American  Success 

TTE’S  the  best  appliance  re-  ageinent  more  restrained  in  assess-  well,  and  vice  versa  they  stand  by 

X 1  tailer  in  the  State,  the  best  ing  oi)erating  charges  against  appli-  the  store.  They  draw  against  com- 
buyer-manager  in  any  l^ast-  ance  departments.  .  .  .  Such  reflec-  missions  and  make  about  $50  to  $60 
ern  state,  and  I  know  all  of  them —  tions  made  us  look  forward  to  talk-  a  week.  They're  veteran  salesmen 
practically”,  said  the  .sales  manager  ing  with  Mr.  Psmith,  as  he  will  be  and  maybe  that  fact  explains  why 
for  one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  referred  to  on  these  pages.  We’ve  1  have  nothing  much  to  report  about 
refrigerator  manufacturers  in  the  had  several  long  talks  with  Mr.  leads  we  furnish  them.  They  have 
country.  “His  closest  competition,”  Psmith  and  his  associates,  about  ac-  a  nose  for  business  and  need  little 
he  continued  with  growing  enthusi-  counting  methods,  servicing,  de-  help  in  unearthing  prospects.  They 
asm,  “is  a  department  store  in  the  ferred  payment  jiaper,  sales  promo-  spend  two  days  a  week  in  the  store, 
same  city  that  does  twice  his  store’s  tion,  and  .so  on.  Hut  we  restrict  our  balance  outside, 
volume  in  the  aggregate,  hut  in  report,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  "Weekly  .sales  meeting  about  40 
major  appliances  it  has  a  volume  consideration  of  selling  technique,  minutes  long.  Hefore  the  store 
only  1/3  of  the  figure  achieved  by  to  the  sales  staff  and  consumer  psy-  opens.  There  we  try  to  tell  our 
the  buyer  I  speak  of.  So  why  don’t  cholog}-.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  salesmen  what’s  going  on  in  the 
you  go  and  visit  him  ?”  Psmith.  market.  What  our  manufacturers 

We  did  that,  last  week.  On  our  and  our  competitors  are  doing  and 

railway  journey  to  the  store  we  ’ro9*crafT  meetings  are  es- 

mentally  reviewed  .some  of  the  dole-  “Ours  is  a  10-million-or-hetter  pecially  important  for  the  less  ex- 

ful  headlines  that  have  appeared  in  store.  We  have  10  major  appliance  perienced  men  on  our  staff.  We  in- 
this  section  of  The  Bulletin  dur-  salesmen  and  5  salespeople  for  other  culcate  ideas  that  experience  has 
ing  the  past  8  months  of  the  year:  apjdiances.  I’ll  talk  principally  shown  us  are  sound  and  practical. 
“Retailers  Assert  They  Are  Ham-  ai)out  the  10  .salesmen  and  the  way  During  the  latter  i)art  of  the  meet- 
strung  by  Appliance  Manufacturers  they  .sell  refrigerators,  of  which  we  ing  the  men  have  an  opportunity  to 
and  Utilities  .Mike”  .  .  .  “  ‘Mend  carry  5  leading  brands  as  well  as  put  on  their  sales  act  and  then  sub- 
Your  Fences'  Say  Manufacturers  in  our  i)rivate  l)rand  of  box.  Of  course  ject  it  to  self-criticism.  Yes,  that's 
Reply  to  Retailers”  .  .  .  “Depart-  we  carry  ironers,  washers  and  so  a  more  democratic,  more  agreeable 
ment  Store  .\ppliance  Sales  Decline  on,  but  let's  stick  to  the  biggest  pnjcedure  than  the  more  conven- 
38%,  Says  Government  Authority.”  chapter  of  the  story,  refrigerators,  tional  teacher-pupil  relationship. 

.\nd  so  on.  I've  never  told  that  story  to  any  “Naturally  the  purpose  of  the 

We  remembered,  too,  mentioning  jiuhlication  hefore,  incidentally,  and  meeting  is  to  .study  the  minds,  the 
in  midsummer  that  the  just-pub-  definitely  I  don't  want  our  store  nor  mental  reactions,  of  the  consumer, 
lished  Controllers’  Congress  annual  myself  to  be  identified.  \\’e  are  convinced  that  the  public  is 

study  of  merchandising  and  operat-  “Our  10  .salesmen  have  been  with  a  smarter  shopper  every  year.  Fre- 
ing  results  of  department  stores  re-  us  for  3,  4.  6,  8,  10  years.  We’re  quently  prospective  purchasers  not 
ported  Appliances  as  the  “losingest”  proud  of  the  w’ay  we  handle  the  per-  only  know  exactly  what  they  want 
of  all  departments,  percentagely  sonnel  jirohlem.  That  this  is  acute  but  know  as  much  about  an  appli- 
speaking,  with  the  single  exception  in  most  stores  should  be  apparent  ance  as  the  average  appliance  sales- 
of  Patterns.  We  recalled  the  to  even  casual  readers  of  retail  pub-  man.  .  .  .  .And  then  there  is  the  cus- 
NRDG.A  annual  convention  last  lications.  Every  day  they  list  a  pro-  tomer  who  having  made  75%  of  her 
January :  the  100  appliance  execu-  cession  of  shifts  of  buyers,  control-  i>ayments  on  a  1938  refrigerator, 
tives  present  and  the  often  unex-  lers,  merchandise  men.  management  reads  the  ads  introducing  the  new 
pressed  but  apparently  existent  atti-  experts,  from  one  store  to  another.  1939  refrigerator  and  is  all  set  to 
tude  in  many  quarters  that  major  Xo  good  reason  for  that.  Even  less  have  us  grant  her  close  to  100%  of 
appliances  are,  and  will  continue  to  reason  for  continual  shuffling  of  an  the  value  of  her  1938  box  against 
be,  a  good  deal  of  an  earache  unless  appliance  department’s  sales  force.  the  new  model.  Our  salesmen  must 

the  manufacturer  is  more  liberal  “So  we  stand  by  our  salesmen  in  reason  with  her.  remind  her  that 

with  discounts  and  the  store  man-  lean  seasons  and  in  harvest  time  as  when  a  man  has  owned  a  1938 
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Chrysolac  car  for  only  a  few 
months,  he  is  interested  hut  not  up¬ 
set  by  ads  which  show  that  the  new 
1939  model,  hot  off  the  presses,  is 
equipi)ed  with  an  extra  cigar-lighter 
and  with  fenders  that  have  a  neat 
crease  down  the  center  and  are 
finished  with  an  inch-and-a-hal£ 
cuff.  Similarly,  our  salesman  urges, 
a  1938  refrigerator  purchased  hy 
our  customer  is  not  rendered  obso¬ 
lete  simply  l)ecause  its  manufacturer 
announces  his  1939  model  incorpo¬ 
rates  2  or  3  additional  gadgets. 

Prologue  by  Salesman 

“When  a  customer  comes  into 
our  appliance  department  no  one 
asks  her  whether  they  can  help  her, 
madam.  We’re  satisfied  that  such  a 
query  is  likely  to  bring  a  negative 
reply.  So  in  this  department,  the 
salutation  is  uniform :  ‘Good  morn¬ 
ing,  good  afternoon,  or  good  even¬ 
ing.’  (Yes,  our  homefurnishings  de¬ 
partments  are  open  Thursdays  till 
9  p.  m.)  That  salutation  and  the 
weather  over  with,  our  appliance 
salesman  aims  first  to  discover  how 
many  in  the  customer’s  family. 
That  saves  her  time  as  well  as  his, 
for  obviously  the  size  of  a  family 
largely  determines  the  size  of  the 
box  to  be  purchased.  Talk  about 
size  helps  avoid  discussion  of  price. 
Price  is  a  consideration  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  if  a  customer  is  to  buy  in¬ 
telligently.  Not  price  of  the  box  but 
its  size  is  what  comes  first.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sales¬ 
man  finds  himself  in  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  having  almost  completed 
the  sale  of  a  $169  refrigerator,  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  from  every  stand¬ 
point  until  both  parties  discover 
that  the  consumer’s  family  would 
most  assuredly  find  the  $169  box 
too  small  and  that  a  $189  box  is 
the  economical — but  at  the  moment 
impossible — size  to  purchase. 

“So  the  cards  have  been  dealt  and 
our  salesman  has  opened  with  size. 
Then  he  learns  what  method  of  re¬ 
frigeration  the  prospect  is  employ¬ 
ing  at  present.  That  is,  has  she  an 
old-fashioned  ice-box  or  what?  If 
she  says  that  ‘My  Aunt  Tillie  has 
a  magnificent  Kelvinator.  It’s  sort 
of  .  .  .’  then  the  salesman  waltzes 
her  over  to  the  Kelvinator  display. 
Or  if  she  has  a  Frigidaire  she’s  well 
satisfied  with,  he  takes  her  over  to 
the  Frigidaire  section.  Similarly 
with  G-E  and  our  3  other  brands. 


Sotting  tho  Stag# 

“Yes,  we  group  our  boxes  by 
brands.  You  tell  me  many  stores 
assemble  their  displays  by  size  in¬ 
stead  of  by  brand.  I  can  only  say 
that  we  find  classification  by  brand 
is  far  more  effective.  True,  I’ve 
said  that  size  is  of  first  importance 
but  it’s  easy  to  move  the  discussion 
from  a  .“i-foot  Freezobox  box  to  a 
6-foot  Freezobox  standing  10  feet 
away.  Yes,  easy  on  the  prospect’s 
mental  process,  easy  on  her  feet. 

“Suppose,  you  ask,  the  salesman 
and  the  customer  have  agreed  that 
a  higher-priced  brand,  call  it  the 
$200  Icelando,  may  prove  a  more 
satisfactory  investment  than  the 
$150  Freezeobox,  isn’t  there  diffi¬ 
culty  in  interrupting  the  sale  in  or¬ 
der  to  walk  way  across  to  the  Ice¬ 
lando  displays?  No.  It  gives  the 
customer’s  brain  a  moment’s  rest 
and  is  a  desirable  interval  because 
it  also  gives  the  salesman  a  chance 
to  take  off  his  Freezobox  record 
and  substitute  his  Icelando  selling 
talk.  Rememlier  that  refrigerators, 
like  patterns,  automobiles,  and  ciga¬ 
rettes,  are  sold  to  a  great  extent  by 
name.  No  one  brand  combines  all 
of  the  virtues.  Many  customers 
have  a  smattering  of  knowledge  re¬ 
lating  to  mechanical  features  of  this 
or  that  brand  of  refrigerator.  So  if 
a  store  arranges  its  floor  models  by 
size,  that  arrangement  is  confusing 
for  the  customer.  Moreover  within 
a  minute  or  two  she  has  reached  the 
stage  where  she’s  remarking;  ‘Yes, 
the  Minnehaha  refrigerator  is  cer¬ 
tainly  beautiful  but  if  it  only  had 
that  Slippo-Slide  gadget  that  your 
.Arctic  brand  has.  .  .  .  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  best?’ 

“Yes,  that’s  the  question.  What 
does  the  salesman  say  if  his  prospect 
is  able  to  simultaneously  survey  a 
half-dozen  different  brands  of  re¬ 
frigerators  and  she  is  naturally  led 
to  ask  ‘Which  do  you  think  is  the 
best  of  the  lot?’  .  .  .  Well,  the  only 
thought  he  is  able  to  muster  is 
something  not  very  definite  about 
their  all  being  excellent  boxes  and 
so  on.  I  think  the  legal  profession 
refer  to  it  as  a  iion  I'ult  when  the 
defendant,  offered  an  opportunity  to 
plead  guilty  or  not  guilty,  advises 
the  court  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
accept  either  alternative.  So  we  try 
to  avoid  creating  such  a  situation, 
that  impasse,  the  puzzled  prospect 


and  the  embarrassed  ‘non  vult’ 
salesman.  We  segregate  the  differ¬ 
ent  brands  because  a  customer,  con¬ 
fronted  simultaneously  by  5  or  6 
l)oxes  of  the  same  size  but  varied 
parentage,  all  excellqut  boxes  but 
each  brand  with  slightly  different 
features,  is  likely  to  tell  the  sales¬ 
man  she’ll  ‘think  it  over  and  be 
back.’  She  won’t  be.  She’ll  talk  to 
a  neighbor  who  ‘has  a  nephew  work¬ 
ing  his  way  through  medical  school 
by  selling  re-conditioned  refrigera¬ 
tors  at  really  laughable  prices,  my 
dear,  and  really  a  charming  boy !’ 

Trado-up  and  'Cannod'  Talks 

“We  find  it  good  practise  not  to 
show  a  prospect  a  high-priced  box 
first.  For  the  chances  are  that  if 
we  followed  that  procedure,  she’d 
shortly  be  asking  the  salesman 
whether  he  couldn’t  show  her  some¬ 
thing  at  a  lower  price.  That’s  bad 
for  her  morale  and  the  salesman’s. 
If  he  plays  his  cards  so  she  asks  to 
see  better,  higher-priced  boxes,  he  is 
in  a  better  selling  mood  and  she  also 
is  favorably  affected,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  undeniably  wants  to  buy,  dis¬ 
likes  to  be  in  the  position  of  being 
sold  something.  You  see  I  don’t 
agree  with  the  outstanding  manu¬ 
facturer’s  sales  manager  you  inter¬ 
view  in  the  current  (August) 
Bulletin.  He  believes  in  showing 
first  a  Man  o’  War,  even  though 
your  prospect  has  never  bought  any 
better  bit  of  horse-flesh  than  a  sell¬ 
ing-plater. 

“Regarding  this  matter  of  sales 
psycholog)',  how  a  salesman  acts 
and  how  a  customer  re-acts,  let  me 
say — and  this  might  go  in  boldface 
or  italics :  IVc  don’t  believe  in 
‘canned’  sales  talks.  We  believe  in 
volume  production  of  refrigerators, 
each  unit  of  a  type  identical  with 
thousands  of  other  units.  But  a 
good  selling  talk,  like  a  good  ser¬ 
mon,  isn’t  something  learned  by  rote 
out  of  a  book.  So  we  give  our  sales¬ 
men  only  an  attitude  of  mind  to¬ 
ward  constantly  recurring  situa¬ 
tions.  The  department’s  selling  prin¬ 
ciples  are  adopted  by  our  salesmen 
but  each  man  employs  his  own 
phraseology  and  in  fact  relies  on  his 
own  judgment  in  adapting  his  sales 
campaign  so  that  it  will  be  well- 
suited  to  the  mental  processes  of  the 
prospect  he’s  working  on.  Here 
again  I  am  at  variance,  I  realize, 
with  the  practise  accepted  by  many 
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retailers.  I  think,  for  example,  of 
— call  him  Joe  Florid. 

“Joe  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  and 
a  highly  successful  manufacturer- 
retailer.  He  has  the  photographic 
studio  concession  in  several  hundred 
department  stores.  No  one  is  a 
greater  admirer  of  Joe  than  myself, 
but  one  angle  of  his  technique  I 
have  long  —  and  ineffectually  — 
argued  is  wrong.  He  has  his  people 
memorize  their  sales-talks.  Uses 
phonograph  records !  His  girls  must 
echo  exactly  not  merely  flatulent, 
factory-made  phrases  but,  God  help 
us,  intonations  as  well!  Thus  his 
girls  reduce  themselves  to  mere 
squeaky  phonograph  records,  make 
clumsy  use  of  fancy  language  that 
smells  of  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment’s  lamp,  don  a  badly  cut  verbal 
uniform  and  thereby  submerge  their 
attractive  personalities.  Ludicrous  ? 
Tragic.  But  Joe  laughs  at  me  and 
loses  himself  in  counting  his  annual 
winnings.  I’ve  quit  haranguing 
him,  quit  arguing  that  for  him  to 
supply  the  skeleton  of  a  sales-talk 
is  enough,  that  his  girls  should  be 
capable  of  filling  in  the  flesh  and 
sinews  themselves,  each  in  her  own 
fashion.  You  see  I  think  I  know 
this  stuff,  because  about  8  or  10 
years  ago  I  spent  many  weekends 
helping  Joe  prepare  his  first  Manual 
for  Salespeople.  It  wasn’t  the  first 
manual  of  its  kind  I’d  prepared  and 
I  assure  you  it  included  no  dialogue 
that  was  to  be  memorized.  At  any 
rate  I  see  Joe’s  salespeople  today  as 
mere  machines,  while  mine  are  men. 
He  has  reduced  pretty,  intelligent 
girls  to  pathetic  puppets  oscillo- 
graphically  actuated  and  remotely 
controlled — So  much  for  Florid  & 
Co. 

Digest  of  Hio  Drama 

“To  revert  for  a  moment  to  that 
matter  of  trading-up  versus  trading- 
down.  Suppose  our  salesman  esti¬ 
mates  that  if  all  goes  well  he’ll  be 
able  to  sell  the  visitor  a  $200  box. 
He  doesn’t  start  by  showing  her  a 
$250  box  with  the  hope  that  he  can 
scatter  sand  on  the  ski  slide  so  that 
she  won’t  slip  down  below  the  $200 
level.  Instead  it’s  probable  that  in 
Act  I,  Scene  I,  he’s  showing  her  a 
a  $150  box.  In  Scene  II  she’s  tell¬ 
ing  him  she  likes  that  $150  box,  it’s 
beautiful.  .  .  .  ‘But,  er,  what’s  that 
one  over  there  with  all  those  ar¬ 
rangements — why  don’t  we  look  at 


that?’  So  they  move  up  from  the 
$150  stripped  box  to  the  nearby 
$200  lx)x,  as  our  salesman  explains, 
‘This  is  a  de  luxe  refrigerator — 
more  expensive.  Of  course  the  $150 
box  bas  the  same  fine  mechanism 
as  this  $200  refrigerator.  It’s  the 
extras  that  make  this  cost  more — 
the  sliding  hydrators,  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  meat-keeper.  .  .  .’  And 
so  on.  In  Scene  III  the  customer 
buys — mind  you  buys,  not  is  sold — 
the  $200  Ik)X  or  $300  box.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  she  has  the  comfort¬ 
able  feeling  that  the  salesman  real¬ 
ized  from  the  start  that  she  was  a 
notably  intelligent  woman  and  con¬ 
sequently,  as  she  tells  poppa  that 
night,  he  not  only  refrained  from 
high-pressuring  her  into  buying  a 
high-priced  box  but  was  averse  to 
letting  her  spend  more  than  the  $150 
she’d  intended  to,  that  it  was  only 
because  she’d  insisted  etc.,  etc. 

Audience  Analysis 

“Customers  like  a  salesman  to 
overestimate  their  ability  to  pay. 
Perhaps  you  think  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  that  estimate  of  human 
psychology  with  some  of  the  things 
I’ve  already  told  you  about  our  sell¬ 
ing  technique.  I  can  sum  it  up  in  a 
few  sentences,  I  believe :  Practically 
nobody  has  any  objection  to  being 
mistaken  for  a  Rockefeller  or  Van¬ 
derbilt  provided  it  entails  no  extra 
expenditure.  I  agree  in  general  with 
Virginia  Carter  of  Macy’s,  whose 
very  original  technique  of  selling 
piece  goods  was  described  in  a  re¬ 
cent  (July)  Bulletin.  I  can’t  say 
that  we  follow  all  of  Miss  Carter’s 
precepts,  such  as  first  finding  out 
what  the  customer  doesn’t  want  to 
buy.  Miss  Carter  obviously  is  tire¬ 
less  in  her  psychological  studies  of 
the  customer.  We  like  psychology 
in  our  store,  too.  My  guess  is  that 
I’m  one  of  the  few  appliance  men 
who  read  the  Carter  piece  goods 
article  and  then  passed  it  around  to 
his  sales  force  so  they  too  might 
learn.  Myself,  I  feel  that  just  as  a 
man  plays  bridge  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  plays  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  so  his  wife  looking  at  refrigera¬ 
tors  is  little  different  from  the  same 
woman  looking  at  yard  goods.’’ 

Eloctrical  Youth 

Employing  the  theme  line  “It’s 
easy  to  stay  young  electrically’’. 
General  Electric  is  scheduled  to 


launch  on  September  20th  the  larg- 
est-calibred  appliance  advertising 
program  in  its  history.  Through 
national  magazines  alone  nearly  50 
million  readers  will  l)e  reached. 

General  Electric  plans  to  employ 
the  “easy  to  stay  young’’  theme  in 
many  subsequent  promotions  as  well 
as  during  September  through  De¬ 
cember.  In  the  same  way  the  line 
“For  a  Practical  Person  with  a 
Sentimental  Side”  which  highlighted 
G-E’s  1938  Christmas  drive  will  be 
re-employed  for  Christinas  advertis¬ 
ing  this  year. 

Art  Weds  Commerce 

Perhaps  the  most  colorful  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  appliance  manufactur¬ 
er’s  belief  that  merchandise  can  be 
more  successfully  sold  by  presenting 
it  dramatically  is  the  “Mrs.  Cinder¬ 
ella  Marionette  Show,”  booked  for 
its  first  week  on  the  road  by  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.  of  Detroit.  Now  we’ve 
seen  Punch  and  Judy  and  various 
other  marionettes  in  action  during 
the  period  beginning  with  George 
Dewey  and  stretching  into  these 
days  of  Tom  Dewey.  We’ve  seen 
them  in  various  cities  and  villages 
of  this  country,  on  ship-board  and 
in  Europe.  But  this  Cinderella 
show,  produced  by  G-E’s  Jean  de 
Jen,  dramatized  and  directed  by 
William  Ireland  Duncan  and 
Edward  Mabley,  with  a  musical 
score  by  Tom  Bennett,  is  decidedly 
a  horse  from  a  different  garage  than 
we’ve  ever  known  before.  We 
caught  a  pre-view  at  Westchester 
Country  Club  a  few  weeks  ago. 

It’s  a  thoroughly  unique  and  ar¬ 
tistically  conscientious  drama  that 
tells  the  inside  story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  nurseryland’s  most  famous 
married  couple  after  the  Prince  car¬ 
ried  his  new  partner  over  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  his  castle.  The  marionette 
play  is  written  in  clever,  but  not 
too,  too  clever  verse.  In  5  scenes  it 
employs  elaborate  lighting  and 
scenic  effects  and  no  less  than  24 
carefully  costumed  characters  whose 
wooden-headedness  would  be  grant¬ 
ed  only  by  those  who  are  themselves 
wooden-headed. 

Apparently  the  audience  of  first- 
nighters  enjoyed  the  show  tremend¬ 
ously  and  thought  it  as  artistically 
satisfactory  as  a  Chaplin  comedy  or 
a  satire  by  Apuleius.  The  Mrs. 
Cinderella  story  is  now  being  fea¬ 
tured  by  General  Electric  with  ad- 
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SELLING  WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN  WANTS 

to 


Jt3^^ 


necTR/cAuv 


CUP  AND  MAIL 

General  Electric  Company 
Room  nil,  )70  Lexinieton  Ave. 
New  York  City. 

I'd  like  more  deuils  about  G-E’s  Trea¬ 
sure  Island  and  I  want  the  FREE  “101" 
Book  of  mercbandisinx  ideas. 


ELECTRIC 
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WHAT  DOES  EVERY  WOMAN  WANT? 


ONE  HIGHLIGHT  OF  G-E’S 


OVERALL  PROGRAM 


This  Treasure  Island  is  an  always 
busy  salesman  in  any  appliance 
department.  It  requires  but  six 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  dra¬ 
matically  display  more  appliances 
than  could  be  crowded  on  a  15 
sq.  ft.  counter  space.  It’s  ideal 
for  displaying  items  such  as  heat¬ 
ing  devices,  radios  and  clocks. 


YOUTH!  BEAUTY!  GLAMOUR! 


•  General  Electric’s  new  fall  activity  is  keyed  to  sell 
more  electrical  appliances  by  appealing  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  desire  of  all  women  to  stay  young.  This 
campaign  tells  women  that  the  use  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  have  more 
youth  preserving  leisure — more  freedom.  This  cam¬ 
paign  is  warm  hearted,  filled  with  human  interest 
and  has  a  feminine  approach  that  sells  more  mer¬ 
chandise. 

This  is  an  electrical  appliance  program  on  a  big 
scale— one  that  only  an  organization  like  General 
Electric  could  organize  and  carry  out.  A  book  of 
suggestions  for  merchandising,  advertising,  dis¬ 
playing  and  selling  electrical  appliances  is  yours  Jor 
the  asking.  It  is  called  "101  Ways  To  Capitalize  on 
General  Electric’s  Theme — It’s  Easy  to  Stay  Young 
Electrically."  Just  use  the  coupon  below  to  bring 
this  and  a  host  of  other  helps  your  way. 


A  BRAND  NEW  APPEAL 

More  than  4).000.000  sales  messages  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  within  the  next  90  days.  Every  sinjtle  one 
drives  home  the  thought — 

IT'S  EASY  TO  STAY  YOUNO 
WHEN  ILICTRICITY  DOIS  THI  WORK 

Where  could  you  &nd  an  appeal  more  human— 
basic  and  fundamental — than  this!  ^ 

YEARS  AGO 

Two  curly  haired  ba-  -  JK 
bies  were  sweet  and 
fresh  and  winsome.  But 
— look  at  them  today. 


TODAY 

ONE  IS  MRS.  TWINKIE,  40 

years  youna.  She  uses  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  to  lighten 
her  work,  to  help  her  stay 
young. 

THE  OTHER  IS  MRS.  WRINKU, 

40  years  old.  Unfonunately 
no  one  ever  told  her  how 
easy  it  is  to  live  electrically. 


Layin’  ’em  in  the  aisles!  Prince  Charming,  his  bride,  and  others  of  the  24  high- 
strung  characters  in  “Mrs.  Cinderella”,  the  General  Electric  tragi-comedy  now  on  tour. 


vertising,  window  displays  and  a 
book  in  verse  and  color.  The  show 
is  expected  to  be  a  record-breaking 
drawing-card  for  department  stores 
and  large  dealers.  It  is  offered  at  a 
nominal  rental  for  6-day  periods. 
Three  professional  puppeteers  travel 
with  the  show,  only  one  of  which 
has  been  made  available  at  this  date 
because  of  the  cost  of  production 
(said  to  approach  $10,000  a  unit.) 
The  show  runs  for  slightly  more 
than  20  minutes  and  the  dramatis 
personae  are  of  sufficient  stature  to 
permit  audiences  of  500  to  1000 
persons  to  view  the  proceedings 
without  difficulty.  We  have  devoted 
all  this  editorial  space  to  Mrs. 
Cinderella  because  we  are  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  although  it  is  a 
manufacturer’s  promotion  intended 
to  move  merchandise  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  an  artistic  presentation  notable 
for  its  freedom  from  intrusive  com¬ 
mercial  overtones. 

AII-EI«ctric  HomM 

Too  late  for  mention  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  last  month  was  the  second  an¬ 
nual  G-E  sales  counselors  conven¬ 
tion,  held  through  the  week  of 
August  14th  at  Westchester  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  that  luxurious  establish¬ 
ment  which  occupies  apparently  a 
million  acres  or  so  of  the  county 
bordering  New  York  City.  It  was 
attended  by  more  than  100  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric’s  sales  executives,  who 
as  Americans  were  characteristical¬ 


ly  casual  about  travelling  a  few 
thousand  miles,  and  came  on  from 
Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  from  Miss¬ 
issippi,  Missouri,  California. 

At  a  morning  session  G-E  men 
explained  how  they  have  been  able 
to  interest  their  communities  in  com¬ 
pletely  electric  houses.  We  quote: 
‘‘The  type  of  fellow  I’m  talking 
about  is  a  speculative  builder,  Dick 
Richardson  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  single  week  more  people  saw 
his  all-electric  house  than  you  could 
see  in  a  year.  In  that  week  alone 
Dick’s  customers  bought  7  refrigera¬ 
tor,  2  ranges,  3  attic  fans.  There  are 
50  G-E  houses  in  Dallas  that  weren’t 
there  a  year  ago.  They  are  $13,000 
houses.  It  costs  the  purchaser  only 
$3.90  a  month  extra  to  have  a  com¬ 
pletely  electric  kitchen.” 

The  speakers  talked  then  of 
‘‘Henly  of  St.  Louis  who  so  far  this 
year  has  built  48  completely  equip¬ 
ped  $4500  houses,”  with  extra-cost 
to  purchaser  for  all-electric  equip¬ 
ment  only  $2.15  a  month  more  than 
for  a  stripped  house;  of  the  $13,500 
houses  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  for 
which  cost  of  complete  automatic 
G-E  equipment  is  $4.15  a  month. 
Reports  came  in  from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska.  Reference  was 
made  to  Lou  Miller’s  development 
in  Kansas  City — 42  houses  built  so 
far  this  year— $4335,  paid  at  rate  of 
$28.75  a  month — complete  kitchen, 
electric  clock  with  chimes,  gas-fired 


furnace.  The  New  Orleans  story — 
mayor  cutting  ribbon,  $4250  houses, 
52  of  them,  $25  a  month  buys  a 
G-E  home,  the  teaser  ads,  the  They- 
Told-Us-lt-Couldn’t-Be-Done  ads — 
then  the  ads :  Five  Houses  Sold 
Since  Sunday,  12  Houses  Sold  in 
First  2  Weeks  .  .  ,  selling  off  the 
blue  print  .  .  .  The  speaker’s  con¬ 
clusion:  “I  predict  that  the  next 
few  years  will  see  G-E  electric 
kitchens  put  in  by  builders  with  no 
more  question  than  there  used  to  be 
about  installing  a  bathroom.” 

Such  campaigns  aroused  tremend¬ 
ous  public  interest.  In  Pittsburgh, 
parking  lots  near  demonstration 
houses  filled  by  10  o’clock  on  the 
opening  morning;  state  troopers  by 
2  p.m.  to  direct  and  control  crowds. 
Crowds  excited  by  the  X-Ray 
House,  exposing  construction  mate¬ 
rials  normally  concealed — by  the 
House  That  Talks,  a  two-way  com¬ 
municating  system  with  a  concealed 
operator  able  to  overhear  visitors 
and  to  mysteriously  converse  with 
them  by  means  of  loud  speakers 
strategically  located.  Newspaper 
ads,  gigantic  spotlights  converging 
over  the  house,  captive  balloons  and 
various  other  features  helped  to 
bring  24,000  visitors  to  the  House 
That  Talks  during  the  first  week 
that  it  was  open  to  the  public.  All 
of  which  indicates  how  the  appli¬ 
ance  retailer  is  profiting  by  working 
sympathetically  with  builders  and 
buyers  of  homes. 
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Does  Dour  Drapery 
Department 

SEND  BUSINESS  TO  YOUR 
COMPETITORS? 


From  the  World’s 
Pimest  and  Most 
Complete  Line  of 
Drapery  Fixtures 


Your  furniture  department  would  never 
fail  to  push  a  spring  and  mattress  with 
every  bedstead  sale.  And  it’s  a  very  sleepy 
salesgirl  who  doesn’t  try  to  sell  yard  goods,  needles,  and  thread  with 
every  pattern.  But  every  day  hundreds  of  drapery  customers  walk  away 
from  retail  counters  with  no  provision  for  hanging  the  new  fabrics . . . 
they  walk  away  into  the  arms  of  your  most  conveniently  located  com¬ 
petitor.  Drapery  fixtures  left  to  afterthought  mean  that  ten  dollar 
draperies  are  hung  on  ten  cent  rods  .  .  .  simply  because  the  salesperson 
failed  to  do  a  related-selling  job. 

As  manufacturer  of  the  world’s  finest  and  most  complete  line  of 
drapery  fixtures,  H.  L.  Judd  Company  has  an  important  stake  in  the 
industry;  we’re  sincerely  interested  in  increasing  the  sales  and  profits 
of  your  drapery  department.  But  we  can  only  suggest  and  recommend ; 
the  actual  execution  is  up  to  you.  Here’s  the  profit-program  Judd  has 
found  successful  for  many  retailers  through  our  years  of  supplying 
them: 

1.  Carry  in  your  drapery  department  a  complete  selection  of  fixtures 
of  a  nationally-known,  high-quality  line. 

2.  Make  generous  use  of  the  fixture  manufacturer’s  display  material 
(to  attract  shoppers  and  to  tie  in  with  national  consumer  adver¬ 
tising),  and  distribute  such  educational  literature  as  "WINDOW 
PARADE’’,  a  Judd  publication  which  simplifies  a  vast  field  of 
drapery  treatments,  making  it  easier  for  your  customers  to  buy. 

3.  Display  prominently  and  demonstrate  these  fixtures  to  every  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  draperies.  (Even  the  clerk’s  unobstrusive  question, 
"How  do  you  plan  to  hang  these  draperies?’’,  has  proved  an  un¬ 
believably  powerful  tonic  for  profitable  fixture  sales.)  In  that 
simple,  obvious  procedure  lies  the  secret  of  extra,  profitable  sales 
volume  for  any  drapery  department. 

Recent  catalogs  and  bulletins  covering  Judd  merchandise  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

CHECK  UP  ON  YOUR  DRAPERY  DEPARTMENT 

You  may  find  that  this  plus-sales  opportunity  is  being  ignored.  It  may  be  to  your 
advantage  to  have  this  de(>artment  make  use  of  Judd’s  vast  experience  in  the 
merchandising  of  drapery  fixtures.  We'll  be  glad  to  cooperate,  providing  counsel 
on  any  drapery  department  sales  problem. 


rld’s 
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\e  of 
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H.  L.  JUDD  COMPANY 

INCORPORATf  D 

WALLINGFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OFFICES  AND  SALESROOM 
87  CHAMBERS  STREET 
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The  Need  for  Correlation 


THIC  tinu-  is  juist  when  tlie  need 
for  correlating'  fabrics  can  he  dis¬ 
missed  as  just  another  liij'h  faint¬ 
ing  decorator's  idea.  W’e  are  on  the 
vert;e  of  jiassin.y;  into  a  ])eriod  (»f  en- 
semhling  home  furnishin<'s  which  is 
just  as  definite  and  ju.st  as  perma¬ 
nent  :is  the  chani'e  that  has  tilready 
taken  place  in  women's  ai)i)arel.  It 
is  incoi’ceivahle  that  wa'inen  will  ever 
^'o  hack  to  wearing;  a  blue  hat.  a 
brown  coat  and  ;i  black  dress.  So 
the  movement  toward  correlating 
fabrics  is  no  tem])orarv  fad.  hut  an 
inevitable  trend  of  the  times.  Women 
in  all  walks  of  life  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  harmony  in  their  homes,  as 
they  have  already  learned  to  practice 
harmony  in  their  costumes. 

We  shall  approach  this  matter  of 
correlation  then,  not  as  something 
which  is  an  intere.sting  frill,  hut  as 
the  heart  of  a  sound  merchandising 
tMilicy  with  one  object  alone — to  get 
husiucss.  It  has  long  been  an  axiom 
of  good  selling  to  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  the  customer  and  approach 
the  sale  through  the  filling  of  her 
needs.  We  are  just  Iteginning  to 
realize  that  it  is  an  equally  important 
nxiom  of  good  buying.  The  buyer 
must  learn  to  think  as  the  customer 
thinks,  to  visualize  exactly  what  she 
is  going  to  <lo  with  the  merchandise 
when  .she  gets  it.  What  are  the  items 
that  she  will  want  to  use  tf)gethcr. 
and  that  she  has  a  right  to  c.xpect 
will  harmonize?  Let  us  consider 
them : 

1.  riie  laving  Room 

For  this  room  she  will  need  har¬ 
monizing  : 
a.  draperies 
h.  ui)holstcrv  for  sofa 

c.  u]iholstery  for  love  seat 

d.  upholstery  or  slij)  Cf>vers  for 
one  or  two  large  chairs 

e.  itjiholstery  for  small  chair  or 

f.  carpet  or  rug 

2.  The  Hedroom 


I'or  this  room  she  will  need  har¬ 
monizing  : 

;i.  dra])eries 
1).  bedspreads 
c.  dressing  table  skirt 
(1.  u])ho!stery  for  dressing  table 
bench 

e.  tq)holstery  or  .sli])  cover  for 
boudoir  chair 

f.  carpet  or  rug 

3.  The  Dining  Room 

h'or  this  room  she  will  need  har¬ 
monizing  : 
a.  draperies 

1).  u])holstery  for  chair  seats 
c.  carpet  or  rug 

Fabrics  suitable  for  dinettes,  sun 
rooms,  game  rooms,  etc.,  will  be  in 
demand  to  a  lesser  degree  and  should 
he  approached  from  the  same  angle. 

The.se  are  the  uses  for  which  you 
must  buy,  and  if  a  fabric  docs  not 
lend  itself  to  combination  with  other 
fabrics  for  these  or  similar  u.ses,  it  is 
not  a  good  buy  and  should  have  no 
place  in  your  stock  because  it  won’t 
fit  into  the  customer’s  scheme  of 
things. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  rug  is  de¬ 
finitely  part  of  her  plan,  and  that 
these  fabrics  must  harmonize  with  it. 

How  Much  Correlation  is  Desirable 

At  least  50%  of  the  regular  stock 
should  he  correlaterl  with  .wmethiug 
if  not  with  everything  in  the  correlat¬ 
ed  group.  Some  may  think  this  i>cr- 
centage  too  high  on  the  ground  that 
manv  customers  want  only  to  fill  in. 
and  buy  only  one  fabric.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  percentage  is  really  low 
when  you  consider  that ; 

1.  .Ml  your  larger  and  more  profit¬ 
able  sales  involve  two  or  more 
fabrics,  such  as  slipcovers  and 
uphol.stery  jobs. 

2.  If  a  correlated  fabric  is  not  at¬ 
tractive  enough  to  sell  alone,  it 
doesn't  deserve  a  place  in  your 
stock.  All  correlated  fabrics 


.shcjuld  have,  first,  the  ability  to 
sell  on  their  own,  and  second, 
the  extra  advantage  of  helping 
to  sell  related  fabrics.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  of  this  50% 
Itelong  to  one  set  grouj).  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  major  correlated 
group,  there  will  he  many  fab¬ 
rics  which  combine  beautifully 
with  only  one  or  two  other  fab¬ 
rics  in  the  stock.  If  these  are 
wanted  styles  and  colors  they 
may  he  very  active  and  l)e- 
comc  ]M>pular  favorites.  I’ut  a 
fabric  that  doesn't  go  with  any¬ 
thing.  has  little  chance  of  selling 
rapidly. 

Trimmings 

Trimmings  should  he  definitely 
correlated  with  the  fabric  stock.  Color 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
to  check  up,  for  they  mu.st  match  or 
contrast  with  the  fabrics  they  are 
combined  with.  How'cver,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  also  the  material  and 
the  style. 

Cotton  hall  fringe  in  clear  colors 
for  Early  -American  rooms,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  silk  or  rayon  tassel  fringe 
in  more  subtle  colors  to  go  with 
18th  century  schemes;  deep  rayon 
fringe  to  go  on  the  bottom  r)f  Vic¬ 
torian  chairs,  cotton  hru.sh  fringe  to 
trim  slip  covers,  and  wool  brush 
fringe  to  finish  linen  draperies. 

A  trimming  should  always  he 
l)ought  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
planned  to  go  with  a  definite  type  of 
fabric. 

Drapory  Fixtures 

Drapery  fixtures  go  a  long  way 
toward  accenting  and  defining  the 
nature  of  period  color  schemes.  The 
fixture  manufacturers  have  available 
decorative  rods,  pole  sets,  cranes 
and  cornices  which  carry  out  very 
specific  period  details.  Salespeople 
.should  be  familiar  with  the  drapery 
fixture  stock  and  know  at  once  the 
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type  of  hardware  that  will  be  most 
appropriate  for  the  type  of  drapery 
sold.  For  example,  a  painted 
woo<len  pole  for  informal  woven 
crashes,  festoon  rings  for  draped 
valances  of  soft  taffeta,  arrow 
pointed  metal  rods  for  classic  drap¬ 
eries  and  mirror  cornices  to  go  into 
rooms  which  require  an  effect  of 
smart  elegance.  They  should  never 
conclude  a  drapery  sale  without 
asking  the  customer  how  she  pro¬ 
poses  to  hang  the  draperies.  Why 
deliver  the  draperies  to  the  custom¬ 
er’s  home  only  to  have  her  discover 
that  she  has  not  the  proper  hard¬ 
ware — and  then  purchase  it  at  the 
local  hardware  store? 

Price  correlation  is  important  too. 
More  and  better  drapery  fixtures 
can  be  sold  if  salespeople  in  the  de¬ 
partment  are  trained  in  a  price  rela¬ 
tion  scheme.  In  a  “Macy’s  Helps 
Women  Make  Homes”  ad  series, 
the  copy  asks  this  question :  “Do 
You  Hang  $10  Draj^eries  on 
Rod  ?”  .‘\nd  continues : 

“Mind  you,  we  sell  thousands 
of  10^  rods  to  women  who  hang 
their  inexpensive  priscillas  on 
them.  But  when  it  comes  to 
really  fine  draperies,  you  really 
need  better  rods.  Rods  that  add 
to  the  decor.  The  kind  that 
won’t  bring  the  hangings  crash¬ 
ing  down  on  your  cranium. 
The  kind  that  won’t  sag  in  the 
middle.  ...” 

Instruct  your  salespeople  in  better 
custom  made  hardware.  Many  of 
them  may  have  been  in  the  business 
only  since  the  depression,  and  have 
really  no  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
selling  anything  besides  cheap  hang¬ 
ing  cranes.  Custom  made  draperies 
deserve  cut  to  measure  drapery  fix¬ 
tures. 

By  considering  both  hardware  and 
trimmings  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
sale,  volume  can  be  definitely  in¬ 
creased. 

Importanc*  of  Corrolating  Fabrics 
with  tho  Hoor  Covoring 

One  other  e.xtremely  important 
point  remains  to  be  considered.  While 
this  manual  is  prepared  primarily  for 
the  use  of  the  drapery  buyer,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  carpets  and 
rugs  as  an  important  element  in  the 
picture.  In  many  stores  the  same 
buyer  ojierates  lx)th  the  drapery  and 
the  rug  departments.  Even  when 


they  are  bought  by  two  different 
buyers,  the  merchandise  is  so  inti¬ 
mately  related  that  there  .should  be 
the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
two  if  success  is  to  be  obtained  by 
either.  Next  to  the  walls,  the  floor 
covering  occupies  the  largest  surface 
in  the  decorative  scheme  and  hence 
is  a  logical  place  to  start  in  planning 
a  room. 

While  it  is  equally  possible  to  start 
from  the  draperies,  the  wall  paper, 
or  any  other  object  in  the  room  that 
contains  a  pleasing  combination  of 
color,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  customers  will  choose  to  start 
with  the  rug.  Then  too.  as  the  carpet 
is  likely  to  be  the  most  duralile  part 
of  a  room  scheme,  many  drapery 
customers  will  wish  to  ensemble 
draperies  and  uphoi.sterics  with  car¬ 
pets  which  they  already  own.  So  the 
rug  becomes  an  important  element 
in  tbe  s  lling  teclinique  in  drapery 
departments,  and  .salespeople  sboiild 
be  trained  to  consider  it  as  part  of 
their  problem. 

One  important  implication  of  this 
for  drapery  buyers  to  remember  is 
that  tbe  customer  will  often  require 
draperies  to  go  with  nigs  wbicb  are 
.several  sea.sons  old,  and  that  he  must 
not  allow  his  interest  in  the  nc7vcst 
color  or  fashions  in  fabrics  to  make 
him  neglect  taking  care  of  the  re¬ 
placement  market. 

The  fact  that  in  many  stores  tbe 
rug  and  ilrapery  departments  are 
on  the  same  floor  makes  it  possible 
to  do  an  excellent  job  of  correlated 
display.  This  is  an  opportunity  that 
is  often  neglected  both  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  themselves  and  in  the  store 
windows. 

If  you  are  buying  draperies,  then, 
get  together  with  your  rug  buyer  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  compare  notes 
on  colors  and  styles.  Try  checking 
your  stock  against  bis  and  you  will 
nrobably  find  tiie  loopholes  in  both. 
Nothing  will  open  the  eyes  of  a  buver 
like  being  a  customer  in  bis  own  or 
related  stocks.  Plan  with  the  rug 
buyer  for  correlated  di.splays  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  for  correlated  .selling 
by  tbe  sale.speople  in  both  depart¬ 
ments.  You  will  be  surprised  at  tbe 
returns  on  tbe  small  investment  of 
time  and  thought. 

*  *  * 

In  spite  of  several  special  groups 
of  correlated  fabrics  devekqied  by- 
various  manufacturers,  tbe  job  of 
selecting  a  well  coordinated  stock  is 


a  challenge  to  the  ingenuity  of  any 
buyer.  For  he  must  keep  in  mind  at 
one  time  four  distinct  types  of  cor¬ 
relations  : 

1 .  Period  style 

2.  Scale 

3.  Color 

4.  Price 

Poriod  Style 

Fortunately  the  tendency  in  mod¬ 
ern  decorating  is  to  be  more  daring 
in  mixing  periods,  and  es])ecially  in 
introducing  some  modern  fabrics, 
colors  and  accessories  into  period 
rooms.  To  df)  this  .successfully,  how¬ 
ever,  there  should  be  a  similaritv  of 
feeling  in  the  fabrics  used,  and  it  can 
best  l>e  done  by  an  exjjert.  Tbe 
majority  of  customers  who  are  just 
becoming  period  conscious  will  jtre- 
fer  to  follow  the  accepted  tradition 
and  kee])  their  fabrics  coiisi.stent. 
Often  tliey  are  a  little  uncertain 
tliem.selves  and  look  to  tbe  .sales¬ 
person  to  direct  them  to  tbe  proper 
designs  and  textures. 

Scale 

By  scale  we  mean  tbe  relative  size 
of  patterns  <lesigned  to  be  used  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
plea.sing  variety  in  tbe  .scale  of  de¬ 
signs  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  same 
room. 

Color 

Color  is  by  all  odds  tbe  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  the  mind  of  the  aver¬ 
age  customer.  Only  the  more  dis¬ 
criminating  woman  is  aware  of  tbe 
fine  points  of  period  styles,  but  prac¬ 
tically  every  woman  is  vividly  con¬ 
scious  of  color.  This  is  fortunate  for 
the  store,  .since  color  coordination  is 
the  easiest  of  the  three  types  to  attain, 
in  spite  of  some  technical  difficulties 
like  differences  in  dye  lot.  and  ti  e 
difference  in  tone  between  jirints  and 
woven  goods. 

Price 

Correlation  by  ])rice  is  at  i)resent 
difficult  to  attain  e.xcept  in  certain 
promotional  gr(nii)s.  It  is  bigbly  im¬ 
portant,  however,  that  items  such  as 
slipcover  fabrics,  or  special  groups 
of  upholstery  fabrics  should  be  cor¬ 
related  in  ])rice  in  ()r<ler  to  speed  up 
their  sale. 

Let  us  now  e.xamine  these  four 
types  of  correlation  in  detail  to  see 
exactly  what  they  demand  and  how 
to  attain  it. 
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Volume  Period  Styles 


TH1''RE  are  three  major  trends 
in  furniture  today,  and  these 
three  will  he  etiually  outstanding 
in  tlie  drapery  field,  since  fabrics 
must  actually  go  on  the  furniture  as 
upholstery,  or  go  with  it  as  draperies. 
These  three  volume  trends  are.  of 
cour.se : 

1.  h'ighteenth  Century  English 
2.  h'arly  .\merican 
.C  Modern 

.Ml  furniture  styles  grow  out  of 
the  life  of  the  times,  since  home 
decoration,  like  any  other  form  of 
artistic  expression,  is  determined  hy 
what  people  are  doing  and  thinking 
at  any  given  time.  For  that  reason, 
we  are  giving  a  very  brief  outline  of 
what  the  period  was  like  before  dis¬ 
cussing  its  fabrics,  for  there  is  a 
direct  relatiini  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  fabrics  were  that  way  because 
the  people  were  that  way. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  the  barest 
outline  of  this  comprehensive  and 
technical  subject  can  he  given  here. 
For  a  fuller  description  of  ])eriod 
styles,  including  their  historical 
background,  and  the  fabrics,  rugs 
and  acces.sories  suitable  for  use  with 
them,  see  the  hook,  “Decoratively 
Speaking”  by  Gladys  Miller,  pub¬ 
lished  hy  Doubleday  Doran. 

Late  18th  Century  English  or 
Georgian  Period 

The  reigns  of  the  three  Georges 
(George  I  —  George  III)  are 
often  called  the  “Golden  Age”  of 
English  furniture — the  time  when 
more  creative  artists  were  designing 
furniture  than  ever  before  or  since. 
This  was  partly  because  it  was  a 
creative  ])eriod  in  other  ways  as  well. 
1  he  j'eriod  was  marked  by  the  great 
invention  of  the  power  loom,  and  the 
steam  engine.  Wealth  more  than 
doubled.  Commerce  was  e.xpanding 
daily  as  a  result  of  trade  with  the  Far 
East :  everything  Chinese  became  the 


fashion.  In  military  affairs  England 
was  everywhere  victorious  with  the 
one  e.xception  of  the  -American  Revo¬ 
lution.  Court  life  was  e.xtremely 
elaborate  and  sophisticated.  It  was 
a  time  teeming  with  creative  ideas 
and  marked  hy  great  refinement  of 
expression. 

This  creative  sjjirit  and  desire  for 
elegance  finds  e.xpression  in  the  fur¬ 
niture.  -As  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
trade,  mahogany  was  first  imjxirted 
from  the  tropics  and  became  the 
favorite  wood  of  the  great  designers 
of  the  time. 

Thtnnas  Chipixmdalo.  (1705- 
1779  )  was  the  first  of  these.  He  was 
a  great  adapter,  and  used  for  in¬ 
spiration  : 

a.  The  styles  of  Queen  .Anne 

1).  Contemporary  French 

c.  Chinese 

d.  Gothic 

Upon  these  as  a  ha.se  he  grafted 
his  own  ingenuity  in  detailed  orna¬ 
mentation.  and  his  excellent  .sense 
of  jiroiiortion.  In  most  of  his  work 
he  used  the  curved  (cabriole)  leg, 
excejJt  in  the  Chine.se,  where  he  used 
the  straight  leg.  Most  of  his  designs 
were  marked  hy  delicate  hut  elabor¬ 
ate  carving. 

The  Adam  Brothers.  In  1748  the 
ruins  of  Pomiieii  and  Herculaneum 
brought  a  great  classic  revival  to 
the  Western  world.  This  reached 
England  through  the  Adam  Broth¬ 
ers — four  famous  architects  of  the 
period.  The  Adam  Brothers  de¬ 
signed  interiors  in  the  new  classic 
manner,  and  the  furniture  to  go  in 
them.  They  used  satinwood  as  well 
as  mahogany  and  painting  and  gild¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  carving  for  deco¬ 
ration.  These  decorative  motifs 
were  all  distinctly  classical  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  vase,  urn,  floral  and 
drapery  swags,  birds,  human  figures 
and  various  animal  heads,  as  well 


as  classical  treatments  of  acanthus 
leaves,  pineapples,  roses  and  laurel. 

Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite.  Both 
of  these  designers  assimilated  the 
classic  influence  of  the  Adam 
Brothers  and  gave  it  a  truly  Eng¬ 
lish  interpretation.  Both  of  them, 
at  their  best,  have  a  fine  feeling  for 
scale  and  proportion,  and  for  purity 
of  line.  Their  furniture  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  air  of  simple  elegance 
never  surpassed  in  any  age. 

While  these  great  tlesigners  were 
bringing  furniture  to  such  a  high 
place,  other  decorative  arts  flour¬ 
ished  also.  I'he  great  china  factories 
like  Chelsea,  Worchester  and  Wedg¬ 
wood  took  their  rise  at  this  time, 
and  all  decorative  arts  were  highly 
developed. 

Rugs  for  18th  Century 
English  Rooms 

Oriental  rugs  were  favorites  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  especially  finely  de¬ 
tailed  Persian  designs.  With  Chip¬ 
pendale  furniture,  Chinese  rugs 
are  especially  appropriate.  The 
Adam  Brothers  sometimes  designed 
carpets  repeating  some  classic  de¬ 
tail  used  on  the  furniture  in  the 
room,  such  as  scrolls  or  medallions. 

Wilton  carpet  was  invented  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  and  became  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  in  floral  designs, 
and  simple  border  affects. 

All  of  these  are  used  today,  as 
well  as  other  types  which  arc  ap¬ 
propriate,  but  not  historical.  These 
include  Axminsters  (not  developed 
until  later)  in  floral  or  Adam  de¬ 
sign,  plain  colored  broadloom  in 
plain  and  textured  weaves,  and  tone 
on  tone  carpets  in  which  the  design 
is  appropriate  to  the  period. 

Fabrics  for  18Hi  Century 
English  Rooms 

The  fabrics  of  the  period  were 
exceptionally  lovely  both  in  color, 
texture  and  design.  In  general,  they 
were  marked  by  the  same  elegance 
as  the  furniture  and  often  showed 
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ijuggestion  for  a  Georgian 
Living  Room 

In  thiii  group  note  the  typirul 
Georgian  framed  floral  in  the  printed 
linen  and  the  rhararteristir  use  uf 
damask,  floral  stripe  and  small  ron- 
ventional  floral  brocade.  Color 
scheme:  French  blue,  wine  and  peach. 

From  left  to  right,  fabrics  are: 
Stroheim  &  Romann  -  -NSllOO,  honey¬ 
comb  upholstery 

Stroheim  &  Romann  NS1066.  striped 
cotton  damask 

Stroheim  &  Romann  NS1085,  con¬ 
ventional  damask 

Desley  —  Westminster  linen,  color 
3620 

Stroheim  &  Romann  NS1076,  bro¬ 
cade 

Stroheim  &  Romann  -  NS1056,  uphol- 


a  strong  classic  influence  in  design. 

.All  the  fabrics  shown  are  corre¬ 
lated  by  color,  and  fall  into  the 
medium  price  range.  The  majority 
of  them  will  retail  from  $.89  to 
$2.95  a  yard. 

1.  Types  of  drapery  and  upholstery 

fabrics  used : 

Damask  Taflfetas 

lirocatelles  Satins 

Brocades  Reps 

Moires  Petit  point 

Tapestries  Leather 

Chintz  in  elegant  and  formal 
patterns. 

Printed  linens  in  formal  patterns 
Toile  de  Jouys  in  classical  pat¬ 
terns 

Velvets — cut  and  uncut 

2.  Characteristic  colors : 

In  the  early  jxirt  of  the  period 
(Chipj)endale),  warm,  rich 


colors  were  popular,  such  as 
crimson,  rich  blue,  and  gold. 
-After  the  classic  revival,  softer 
and  more  subtle  colors  came 
into  pojmlarity  such  as  soft 
blues,  and  greens,  silver  grays, 
and  grayed  tones  of  coral  and 
yellow.  W  hite,  as  today,  was 
a  si^ecial  favorite. 

Types  of  design : 

Formal  damask 

Framed  floral 

Detached  floral 

Adam  t>’pe  with  medallions 

Stripe 

Floral  stripe 
Toile 

Note:  In  the  choice  of  illus¬ 
tration  throughout,  the  em¬ 
phasis  has  lH*en  placed  on 
schemes  for  the  living  room. 


The  dining  room  usually  uses 
only  two  fabrics  which  can 
easily  be  selected  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  group.  In  the  case 
of  bedrooms,  so  many  ready¬ 
made  ensembles  of  bedspreads 
and  draperies  are  sold,  that 
there  is  less  demand  for  en¬ 
semble  fabrics  than  there  is 
in  the  living  room. 

Early  American  Period 

The  term  “Early  American”  has 
been  very  loosely  used  to  cover  the 
entire  period  from  the  discovery  of 
•America  to  the  Revolutionary  W  ar. 
Many  furniture  styles  flourished  in 
England  during  these  years.  This 
furniture  was  either  brought  to 
America  by  the  colonists,  or  copied 
here  by  expert  cabinet  makers.  So 
as  a  furniture  style  it  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  Georgian  and  everything 


At  left,  a  framed  rhinti!  design  esperially  suitable  for  an  18th  century  bedroom  or  informal  living  room.  (Cochrane-  W'ilton 
carpet  Marlston  No.  1514-5.)  .4t  right,  a  fine  Persian  design  appropriate  with  formal  18th  century  schemes.  Note  the  new  trend 
toward  eliminating  the  border  in  order  to  simulate  carpet.  (Karagheusian’s  Gulistan-  kirman  No.  5192.) 
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Sug)!*'^tion  for  un  Early  American 
Lining  Room  Done  in  Slip  Covers 

Here  are  included  two  authentic  re¬ 
productions  of  tine  Early  American 
designs,  the  finely  drawn  multi¬ 
colored  Horal  chintz  and  the  conven¬ 
tionalized  design  done  in  white  on  a 
colored  ground.  The  plaid  and  plains 
coiiiplenient  the  patterns.  Color 
«chenie:  Olive  green,  grape  wine  and 
gohl  with  accents  of  white. 

From  left  to  right,  fabrics  are: 

Cyrus  (dark — No.  8170,  Everglaze 
chintz,  color  W 

('yriis  (dark  — Plain  cypress  cloth 
Cyrus  Clark  No.  lO.SO.  plaiti  cre¬ 
tonne 

C.vrus  (dark  No.  1080(»,  document 
print 

Consolidated  Trimming  No.  9428. 
cotton  tassel  fringe. 


in  the  preceding  section  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  with  equal  accuracy. 

By  “l“!arly  .American”  then,  we 
shall  consider  the  term  in  its  popu¬ 
lar  .sense  as  applying  to  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  furniture  u.sed  by 
the  settlers,  chiefly  in  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  definitely 
an  informal  style,  because  the 
houses  of  the  time  were  small  and 
informal.  W  ide  open  fireplaces  and 
low  ceilings  gave  them  a  homey, 
lived-in  atmosphere.  The  furniture 
was  usually  of  tnaple.  pine,  chestnut 
or  cherry  because  those  woods  were 
available  in  their  own  back  yards. 
Ty])ical  jyieces  were  highboys,  low¬ 
boys.  W'elsh  dressers,  corner  cup¬ 
boards.  trestle,  gateleg  and  dropleaf 
tables,  four  ])oster  beds,  W  indsor 
chairs  and  wing  chairs  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  sitter  from  draughts. 

The  accessories  we  associate  with 
the  period  are  pewter,  wood  framed 
mirrors,  flower  and  bird  prints, 
samplers,  old  maps,  candle  lamps, 
Toby  jugs,  lustre  pitchers,  willow 
ware,  simjde  potteries  and  glass. 

Rugs  for  Early  American  Rooms 

Kag  rugs,  both  braided  and 
hooked,  were  used  by  the  early 
settlers  and  were  made  at  home 
from  di.scarded  clothing.  These  are 
still  charmingly  used  today  in  many 
Colonial  rooms,  but  there  are  many 
other  types  which  are  entirely  ap¬ 
propriate.  Any  provincial  or  handi¬ 
craft  type  of  rug,  such  as  In¬ 
dian  druggets.  Swedish  provincial, 
N’avajo  rugs ;  plaids  and  textured 
effects  with  a  tweedy  look,  and  plain 
and  textured  broadloom. 


Typical  reproduction  of  an  Early 
American  bonked  rug  in  living  room 
colorK.  (  Bigelow  Sanford  Beauvais  - 
1604 ) 


Fabrics  for  Early  American  Rooms 

1.  Ty])es  of  drapery  and  upholstery- 

fabrics  used ; 

Linens  and  cretonnes  in  inform¬ 
al  patterns 

Needlework 

Toiles  in  informal  patterns 

East  India  prints,  including  large 
designs  like  the  “Tree  of 
Life”  and  small  calico  patterns. 
Chintz  in  quaint  florals  and 
small  geometric  patterns. 

Homespun 

Crewel  embroidery 

2.  Characteristic  colors: 

Colors  were  simple  and  fairly 
strong.  This  was  because  the 
lives  of  the  colonists  were 
rigorous,  and  they  liked  defi¬ 
nite  colors.  .Also,  since  they 
often  dyed  their  own  fabrics, 
as  in  the  case  of  rags  for  rugs, 
they  were  not  able  to  get 
subtle  effects.  Clear  tones  of 


A  textured  plaid  in  soft  colors  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  for  an  Early  Ameri¬ 
can  bedroom.  ( C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons 
— Mossgrain — 21 ) 

red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green 
were  typical. 

3.  'I'yijes  of  design  used : 

East  Indian  types — Java  jjrints, 
etc. 

Calico  patterns 

Small  geometries,  or  convention¬ 
al  florals 

\’ine  ])attern  chintz  types 
Inf(jrmal  scenics. 

Not*  on  Early  American  Today 

There  is  a  trend  today  toward  the 
development  of  a  slightly  simplified 
form  of  Early  .American  maple  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  use  with  it  of  defi¬ 
nitely  modern  fabrics.  Even  with 
the  traditional  type,  it  is  the  newer 
fashion  and  quite  correct  decorative- 
ly  to  use  simple  modern  fabrics  fea¬ 
turing  plain  colored  textured  effects, 
stripes,  plaids,  or  simple  stylized 
florals. 

In  fact,  this  influence  is  so  strong 
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Suggei<tion  for  a  Modern  Maple 
One-Room  Apartment 

Illustrating  the  modern  version  of  a 
provinriul  style.  Note  especially  the 
rather  <|uaint  effect  of  the  stylized 
modern  floral  which  makes  it  equally 
usahle  for  Early  American  or  mod¬ 
ern.  Color  scheme:  (Chartreuse, 
coral,  lemon,  beige. 

From  left  to  right,  fabrics  are: 
Louisville  Textiles  Co. — No.  J16,  coraf 
Louisville  Textiles  Co. — No.  219S, 
plaid,  chartreuse 

Louisville  Textiles  Co. — No.  2358, 
small  pattern,  lemon 
Louisville  Textiles  Co.— No.  2t48, 
coral  stripe 

Louisville  Textiles  Co. — No.  2396, 
chartreuse,  textured  plain 
Louisville  Textiles  Co. — No.  2021, 
beige,  textured  plain 


turecl,  but  in  soft  grayed  tones;  car¬ 
pets  or  rugs  with  a  hand  made,  even 
shaggy  texture  effect ;  highly  styh 
ized  florals,  or  conventional  de¬ 
signs;  high  and  low  pile  effect;  in¬ 
laid  patterns  in  either  carpet  or 
linoleum — all  of  these  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  modern  rooms. 

Fabrics  for  Modern  Rooms 

Texture  and  color  are  more  im- 
])ortant  in  modern  fabrics  than  de¬ 
sign.  Almost  any  plain  material, 
either  pile  or  smooth,  can  be  used  in 
modern  rooms,  even  those  of  rather 
delicate  texture,  for  there  are  two 
types  of  modern  popular  today : 

1.  “Functional”  modern,  which  is 
rectangular  in  outline,  fairly 
heavy  in  scale,  and  rather  severe¬ 
ly  sim])le  in  line. 

2.  So-called  “Swedish  Modern”, 
which  is  only  a  trade  name  for  a 
lighter,  more  delicate  style, 
slightly  traditional  in  character, 
and  even  boasting  a  few  curves. 

The  type  of  fabric  used  for  dra- 


that  it  is  really  difficult  to  find  an  interested  in  new  things — therefore, 
adequate  number  of  authentic  tradi-  modern  designers  have  sought  not 
tional  Early  American  fabrics  in  the  only  new  forms  hut  new  materials, 
commercial  market.  This  is  to  he  new  woods  such  as  harewood,  tulip 
regretted,  as  a  numl)er  of  custom-  wood,  primavera,  ainlx)yna,  zebra 
ers  will  still  prefer  to  use  them.  wood  and  others;  plastics  such  as 

hakelite,  catalin,  formica,  micarta. 
Incite,  and  others.  New  uses  for  old 
materials,  such  as  glass,  chromium, 
aluminum,  leather,  etc. 

We  live  in  a  restless  age — there¬ 
fore  we  want  restful  colors. 

Last  of  all,  we  live  in  a  machine 
age  when  low  production  cost  is  a 
factor  greatly  influencing  style. 
Modern  furniture,  l)ecause  of  its 
simplicity,  is  ideally  suited  to  mass 
l)roduction.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  it 
can  l)e  made  very  elegant  by  the 
employment  of  rare  woods  and 
beautiful  fini.shes. 

Rugs  for  Modorn  Rooms 

In  floor  coverings,  as  in  fab¬ 
rics,  texture  and  color  are  all  im¬ 
portant  for  modern  rooms.  Solid 
colored  cari)ets,  both  plain  and  tex- 


Modern  is  a  style  .still  in  the  mak- 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  mod¬ 
ern  architecture  and  modern  furni¬ 
ture  have  grown  out  of  the  life  and 
temjK*r  of  the  times. 

The  trend  is  toward  large  cities 
— therefore,  land  Iiecomes  valuable 
and  the  skyscrajyer  develops. 

We  demand  light  and  fresh  air — 
therefore,  the  new  houses  have  ex¬ 
cessively  large  win(U)ws,  outdoor 
terraces,  and  often  sliding  glass 
walls. 

We  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the 
sj)ace  in  our  homes — therefore,  we 
develop  tricks  in  painting  the  walls 
different  colors,  and  in  using  large 
mirrors. 

We  move  often — therefore,  we 
wish  our  furniture  to  lx*  adaptable 
and  have  develo])ed  all  sorts  of  sec¬ 
tional  hook  cases,  combination 
desks,  sectional  sofas,  etc. 

We  are  impatient  of  detail  and 
wish  always  to  get  at  the  essence  of 
things — therefore,  modern  furniture 
has  banished  all  irrelevant  detail, 
and  de[X‘nds  for  its  beauty  on  line, 
projxirtion  and  Ixjautiful  woods. 

We  demand  comfort  to  a  high 
degree — therefore,  modern  uphol¬ 
stered  furniture  is  low  swung  (but 
not  too  low  as  in  the  earlier 
models),  deep  seated,  comfortable. 

We  are  inventive,  and  constantly 


y-Vrtr* 


Loop  weave  in  plain  colors,  giving  a 
rich  texture  effect.  (Bigelow  Sanford 
— Chantilly — No.  28534) 


Swedish  primitive  design  emphasiz¬ 
ing  texture.  (Firth  Carpet  Co. — Rug 
No.  8010) 
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Sagg<‘>tion  for  a  Modern  Living  Room 

Note  the  »triking  modern  print 
comliined  Kith  a  variety  of  modern 
textures.  Color  scheme:  Almond 
green,  orange,  copper  and  gold. 

From  left  to  right,  fabrics  are: 

L.  C.  Chase  -  Helicona,  No.  P452,  36" 
mohair  print 

Charles  Bloom  Scala,  textured  rayon 
L.  C.  (^hase  -Velmo  Caprice,  No.  6166 
Moss  Rose-  No.  12244,  color  405,  mod¬ 
ern  novelty  weave 

Charles  Bloom  —  No.  9060,  Nassau 
stripe  in  spun  rayon 
Moss  Rose  -No.  12239,  wide  chevron 
L.  C.  Chase  Velmo  Jewel  Tone, 
strie  pile  mohair 


perics  atid  upholstery  can  often  be 
the  main  eletnent  in  determining 
whether  a  tnodern  room  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Iteing  pure  tnodern,  a  slight¬ 
ly  provincial  mtxlern,  or  a  slightly 
traditional  atid  more  elegant  modern. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  tex¬ 
ture  in  a  tnodern  fabric,  the  texture 
should  be  pronounced,  and  the  color 
interesting. 

1.  Characteristic  colors; 

On  the  whole,  moderti  colors  are 
either  rich  and  deep,  or  medi¬ 
um  pastels  slightly  grayed  to 
give  a  subtle  effect.  /\  favorite 
method  with  sotne  decorators 
is  the  use  of  a  monochromatic 
color  scheme,  i.e.,  various 
tones  of  one  color,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  ;  beige  to  brown  or 
apricot  to  tnahogany.  These 
ultra  subtle  schemes  may  be 
accented  by  a  very  small 
amount  of  contrasting  color, 
as  a  bit  of  Chinese  red  or  pea¬ 


cock  blue.  For  provincial 
effect.  shari)er  colors  are  used. 

2.  Types  of  design  used : 

As  stated  before,  texture  is  more 
im{X)rtant  than  design.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  tyjx's  of  design 
are  especially  go(xl  v/ith  mod- 


In  addition  to  the  three  great  vol¬ 
ume  trends  i)reviously  discussed, 
there  are  three  other  more  limited 
styles  which  are  favorites  with  dec¬ 
orators  and  are  growing  in  jKjpular 
demand.  They  are  18th  Century 
French ;  h'arly  19th  Century  Classic ; 
and  X’ictorian.  I  hese  should  l)e  rep¬ 
resented  to  .some  extent  in  the  drap¬ 
ery  stocks  of  the  l)etter  .stores. 

18th  Century  French 

Louis  X\'  and  Louis  XVT  are 
the  styles  in  France  which  corre- 
si)ond  to  the  fieorgian  ix.‘riod  in 


ern. 

Stripes,  especially  horizontal 
ones. 

Plaids. 

Geometric  effects  either  in 
weave  or  contrasting  color. 
Stylized  and  very  simple  florals. 


I'higland. 

The  court  of  Louis  X\’  was  gay, 
pleasure  loving,  and  elegant. 
Women  dominated  the  social  life  of 
the  time  and  furniture  .styles  be¬ 
came  dainty,  delicate  and  ornate. 
The  King  directly  commissioned 
furniture  makers,  weavers,  and 
other  artists  to  create  especially  for 
the  court,  and  thus  gave  a  great  im¬ 
petus  to  the  decorative  arts. 

Furniture  was  distinguished  by 
graceful  curves,  exquisite  proixjr- 
tion,  and  the  flowing  line.  The 

Left  to  right: 

1.  Modern  hundniude  rug.  flut  woven 
ground,  design  in  eut  pile. 

2.  Modern  .Moroeeun  bund  made  rug. 

3.  4.  5.  6.  Hand  made  rugs. 

7.  Maehine  made  high  and  low  nnrut 
pile  hroadloom  earpet. 

8.  Machine  made  rhenille  hroadloom 
earpet. 

9.  Maehine  made  texture  novelty  weave 
earpet. 

10.  Machine  made  long  uncut  weave 
earpet. 

Courtesy  of  Douhleday  Doran,  from  the 
hook  “Deeoratively  Speaking”  by  Gladys 
Miller. 


High  Fashion  Period  Styles 
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cabriole  leg  was  invariably  used. 
Much  of  the  court  type  furniture 
was  heavily  ornamented  with  carv¬ 
ing,  inlays,  and  ormolu  (metal 
mounts ) . 

I’hillipe  Oherkampf  in  1759 
made  the  first  printed  scenic  pat¬ 
terns  on  cloth  at  Jouy,  a  small  town 
in  France.  W'e  still  use  toile  dc 
Jouy  (cloth  from  Jouy). 

Jean  Pillemont,  another  fabric 
designer  who  inter])reted  Chinese 
•designs  in  the  French  spirit,  still  is 
a  style  inllnence  today. 

Hy  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
had  been  discovered  and  a  strong 
classical  influence  was  grafted  upon 
the  elegant  flowing  style  of  Louis 
X\’.  Curves  gave  way  to  the 
straight  line,  and  ornament  was  used 
with  more  restraint.  The  tapered 
fluted  leg  replaced  the  cabriole  leg, 
but  the  furniture  retained  its  deli¬ 
cacy  and  grace. 

Rugs  for  18th  Century  French 

'I'he  two  most  i^opular  types  were 
the  .\ubusson  and  Savonnerie  rugs, 
which  everyone  associates  with  this 
style  of  decoration.  French  floral 
designs  with  flowers  and  ribbons 
similar  to  fabric  designs  were  also 
used,  as  well  as  some  Orientals  with 
very  delicate  patterns,  soft  colors 
and  light  grounds. 

Today  we  may  add  solid  color 
broadloom  in  pastel  colors,  and  sim- 
idified  French  floral  designs  in  tone 
on  tone  carpet. 

Fabrics  for  18th  Contury  Fronch 

The  same  fabrics  were  used  in 
both  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI, 
a>id  included : 

'I'apestries  in  pastel  colors, 
Aubusson  or  Heanvais  type. 

Needlepoint 


Damasks,  brocatelles,  brocades 

Satins,  taffetas 

V'elvets 

'I'oile  de  Jouy  and  floral  and 
ribbon  prints 

t  baract eristic  colors : 

Louis  XI'':  \'ery  pastel  shades  in 
slightly  grayed  tones.  Deli¬ 
cate  tints  of  rose,  blue,  ai)i)le 
green,  lilac  and  yellow. 

Louis  Xri:  Much  the  .same 
colors  as  in  the  Louis  XV 
period  were  used,  but 
stronger,  clearer  tones. 

Types  of  design  u.sed : 

Louis  XV:  Damask  with  floral 
framed  in  ribbon. 

Howknots  and  flowers 
Floral  and  riblxm  strijMJS 
Chinoiserie  designs  (Pillemont) 
Assorted  motifs — doves,  cupids, 
mu.sical  instruments,  alle¬ 
gorical  figures,  often  com¬ 
bined  with  flowers  and  rib¬ 
bons. 

Louis  Xri :  Some  of  the  .same 
motifs  were  used  as  in  Louis 
X\',  but  with  a  distinct 
classical  influence.  In  addi¬ 
tion  we  find : 

Classical  columns ;  urns,  lyres, 
bows  and  quivers  of  arrows; 
sheaves  of  wheat ;  rose  caught 
with  bows  of  wavy  riblxjn ; 
])astoral  figures;  medallions. 
Strij)es  were  very  important, 
not  only  the  floral  stripes  of 
Louis  X\',  but  plain  geo¬ 
metric  stripes  as  well. 

18th  Century  French  Today 

The  styles  we  have  discussed  are 
the  formal,  often  called  the  “court” 
.styles.  In  the  country.  ])easant  fur- 


.4  delirate  Louis  XVI  rhiiitz  desifiii 
Hilh  typical  ribbons  and  flowers  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  a  French  bedroom. 
(Firth  Carpet  Co.  pattern  No.  62091 


“Lily  of  the  Valley”  design  showing 
a  modern  version  of  French  18th  cen¬ 
tury  motifs.  ( Karagheusian — Culis- 
ton  carpet  No.  22340  > 

niture  copied  l)oth  the  Louis  XV 
and  Louis  XVI  models.  The.se 
pieces  were  usually  develoix'd  in 
fruit  wood,  and  instead  of  rich  fab¬ 
rics.  they  used  for  upholstery  tex¬ 
tured  plaids,  calico  patterns  or 
(|uilted  chintz.  This  style  is  known 
as  French  Provincial  atid  combines 
well  with  h'arly  .Xmerican. 


Left  to  right: 

1.  Caucasian  Karabagh  rug  with  ghiordes 
knot. 

2.  Persian  Lahver-Kirman  with  senna 
knot  and  medallion. 

3.  French  Auhusson  rug. 

4.  French  needlepoint  with  ecclesiastical 
design. 

Courtesy  of  Doubleday  Doran,  from  the 
book  “Decoratively  Speaking”  by  Gladys 
Miller.  Shows  both  French  and  English 
designs. 
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for  an  18lh  Century 
French  Living  Room 

Note  the  use  of  flowers,  lure  and 
riblioii  motifs  and  the  importance  of 
floral  stripes  and  elegance  in  texture. 
Color  scheme:  A«|ua.  coral  and  rose 
beige. 

From  left  to  right,  fabrics  are: 
Duncan  &  Hovendon  “  Xubiis'on” 
floral  stripe 

(;obii  Hall  Marx —Upholstery  moire 
Riverdale  -“Charmont”,  Louis  X\' 
rayon  damask 

Dcsiey  “Antoinette”  brocade 
International  Looms  “Rarcelona” 
velvet 

Duncan  &  Hovendon  “Rutland”  bro¬ 
cade 

C.oiisolidatcd  Trimming- No. 
rayon  tassel  fringe 


The  French  n'hich  is  most  in 
vogue  today,  ho^vever,  is  inidicay 
between  the  t2\.'o — a  simplified  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Court  style  with  much 
of  its  suiK'rfluous  ornament  elimi¬ 
nated.  It  can  he  made  very  formal 
by  the  use  of  elegant  fabrics,  and 
quite  informal  hy  the  use  of  plainer 
ones. 

Eariy  19th  Century  Classic  Styles 

The  classic  revival  due  to  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Hercu¬ 
laneum  and  Pompeii  came  to  its 
climax  in  the  early  19th  Century 
and  resulted  in  four  distinct  styles, 
or  rather  four  versions  of  the  one 
major  classical  style ; 

1.  Directoire — 1795-1799  (French) 
.\  short  ])eriod  just  after  the 
h'rench  Revolution,  taking  its 


inspiration  from  the  Creek. 

2.  luiipire — 1804-1814  (French) 
The  ]x‘riod  of  Naiioleon.  who 

admired  the  Caesars  and  add¬ 
ed  Roman  classic  details  to 
the  Creek  of  Directoire. 

3.  Hiedermeier- — about  1830 

.\  Cerman  version  of  the  French 
classic  styles,  less  elegant  and 
more  informal. 

4.  English  Regency — 1811-1820 
The  English  version  of  the 

classic  style.  .-Mthough  all  of 
the  four  have  been  po]nilar 
as  an  exclusive  fashion  for 
the  past  few  years,  it  is  Eng¬ 
lish  Regency  which  is  the 
darling  of  the  decorators  at 
the  moment.  It  is  less  severe¬ 
ly  classic  than  the  other  three 
and  merges  into  Victorian. 
Each  -Style  has  some  individual 
di.stinctive  details,  hut  thev  are  all 


Formal  floral  suitable  for  use  with 
Regenry  furniture.  Shows  the  riassir 
style  merging  into  the  Virtorian. 
(Bigelow  Sanford  —  Imperial  51001 


Suggestion  for  a  Regenry  Living  Room 

Note  the  Regenry  print  with  semi- 
riassir  floral  wreath  and  rope  swags. 
The  very  wide  striped  damask  is  typi- 
ral  Regenry,  and  the  urn  damask  an 
excellent  Directoire  design.  Color 
scheme:  mauve,  French  blue  and 
dusty  pink. 

From  left  to  right,  fabrics  are: 

Moss  Rose  No.  12229,  color  30,  cot¬ 
ton  damask 

Moss  Rose  No.  12227,  color  1,  cotton 
damask 

Moss  Rose^  No.  12233,  color  70,  nar¬ 
row  stripe 

Desley  —  Spunray  print,  “Sutton”, 
color  7210 

Moss  Rose  12226,  color  70,  diamond 
pattern  damask 

Moss  Rose- -12230,  color  30,  wide 
Regency  stripe 

Moss  Rose  12231,  color  70,  classic 
damask 

Consolidated  Trimming — No.  9434, 
rayon  loop  fringe,  color  20 
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Victorian  naturalistic  floral  carpet, 
reproduced  from  the  private  living 
room  of  Queen  Alexandria  in  St. 
James'  Palace,  London.  (Firth  Carpet 
Co. — Victorian  classic,  pattern  2190) 


Victorian  semi-conventional  floral 
and  scroll  design  in  Brussels  carpet. 
(Karagheusian  —  Maidstone  Brussels 


-B96514) 

alike  in  that  they  are  fundamentally 
classic,  and  in  general  the  same  fab¬ 
rics  can  lie  used  with  all  of  them. 

Rugs  and  Carpets: 

The  French  Nineteenth  Century 
continued  the  use  of  Aubusson  and 
Savonnerie  rugs,  and  added  small 
patterns  and  Iwirdered  effects  in 
more  classical  motifs. 


The  English  Regency  style  is  less 
severely  classical  and  carpets  re¬ 
turned  to  the  use  of  leaves  and 
flowers. 

Today  we  may  add  to  the  list  as 
usual,  plain  colored  broadloom,  and 
aj)])ropriate  tone  on  tone  effects. 

Fabrics : 

Plain  silks  and  satins 
Taffeta  and  moire 
Damask  in  classic  design 
Hrocade  in  classic  design 
Toiles  in  classic  patterns 
Chintzes  in  formal  patterns 
Light  weight  velvets 
Stripes — very  important  in  all  of 
them. 

Characteristic  colors : 

Colors  tend  to  be  clear,  strong 
and  definite: 

Black,  Pompeiian  red,  Wedg¬ 
wood  blue  (Directoire) 
Empire  green,  yellow,  brown, 
black  (Empire) 

Brown,  black,  gold  (Bieder- 
meier  ) 

Maroon,  light  yellow  green, 
apricot  (Regency) 

Types  of  design  used : 

Directoire  —  medallions  with 
classical  figures ;  delicate 
scrolls;  swans,  lyres,  torches, 
stars,  laurel ;  stripes. 

Empire — same  as  Directoire,  also 
“X”  (for  NajHileon)  enclosed 
in  laurel  wreath ;  spread 
eagles;  bees. 

Biedermeier — Floral  wreaths,  fes¬ 
toons,  flowers 

Regency  (less  severely  classical 
than  Directorire) — Flowers, 
ivy  and  laurel ;  swags ;  classi¬ 
cal  columns ;  festoons. 


Classic  wreath  motif  in  inlaid  linole¬ 
um,  especially  appropriate  for  formal 
foyers.  (Armstrong  Cork  Co. — Field 
of  eggplant  No.  47,  with  inset  in 
white  No.  23) 


Victorian 

There  is  a  tendency  today  to  re¬ 
vive  interest  in  Victorian — the  age 
of  carved  black  walnut  furniture, 
horsehair,  wax  flowers,  tidies,  and 
endless  frills  and  furbelows.  A 
charming  effect  can  sometimes  be 
secured  by  using  a  little  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian,  especially  in  its  simpler 
form.  But  the  style  as  a  whole  is 
so  overdotie  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
drajKjry  buyer,  as  the  demand  for 
it  will  probably  not  be  great. 

Rugs  and  Carpets: 

Wall  to  wall  carpets  were  almost 
universally  used,  in  Ifrussels 
and  Axminster  weaves.  Large, 
rather  sprawling  floral  patterns 
were  popular,  and  irregular 
medallion  effects  with  flowers. 

Fabrics : 

Plain  silks  and  satins  for  draper¬ 
ies,  heavily  trimmed  and  used 
over  elaborate  lace  curtains. 

Prints  tend  toward  riots  of  roses, 
frills,  bow  knots  and  other 
slightly  fussy  details. 

Horsehair  for  ujAiolstery. 


Suggestion  for  u  Victoriun  Bedroom 

Note  the  columns  of  flowers  in  the 

niujor  print,  the  prim  little  iioseguys, 

•ind  the  use  of  pinid.  Color  scheme: 

Wine,  peach  and  apple  green. 

From  left  to  right,  fabrics  are: 

Cyrus  Clark — No.  1080,  floral  stripe 
cretonne,  wine 

Cohn  Hall  Marx  —  No.  ,'>1.').  moire, 
peach 

Cyrus  Clark  -  -  No.  3310.  Everglaze 
chintz,  apple  green 

Cyrus  (Mark  No.  9.30,  plaid  chintz, 
peach 

Consolidated  Trimming  No.  9386, 
loop  fringe 
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How  to  Correlate  by 
Pattern  and  Scale 


used  should  be  plain  or  semi-plain. 
If  the  design  is  small  and  incon¬ 
spicuous,  more  pattern  can  be  used 
in  the  fabrics,  while  if  the  rug  is- 
plain,  it  can  he  practically  ignored 
except  for  color,  and  the  fabrics  re¬ 
lated  only  to  each  other  and  the  wall 
paper. 

.\nother  variation  of  this  formula 
is  to  select  one  characteristic  type 
of  design  and  rei)eat  it  in  motifs  of 
different  size.  The  illustration  below 
is  of  this  type.  Note  how  the  swirl¬ 
ing  leaf  (almost  like  a  flame)  is 
established  in  the  large  pattern 
damask  (center)  rejx^ated  in  smaller 
.scale  in  the  carpet,  and  in  still 
smaller  size  in  the  damask  at  the 
left.  The  plain  plushy  mohair,  an¬ 
tique  velvet,  self  colored  brocatelle, 
and  the  strijje  add  the  necessary 
variety  and  complete  the  balance  of 
scale. 


THKRE  are  other  qualities  of  a 
design  besides  its  period  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  matter  of  peri¬ 
od  has  taken  longer  to  explain  be¬ 
cause  it  is  such  a  highly  complicated 
sulqect,  and  one  on  which  both  the 
buyer  and  salesperson  need  to  keep 
themselves  informed.  However, 
many  customers  have  no  decided 
period  in  mind  and  just  want  a  har¬ 
monious  combination  of  fabrics. 
The  all  imix)rtant  design  problem 
then  becomes  one  of  pattern  and 
scale. 

By  pattern  we  mean  the  way  the 
design  is  laid  out — is  it  a  stripe,  a 
large  framed  design,  a  vine  pattern, 
a  small  all-over  or  a  detached  spray  ? 

By  scale  we  mean  the  size  of  the 
design  itself.  No  materials  will 
combine  well  in  a  room  no  matter 
how  well  they  harmonize  in  color 
and  period,  unless  they  have  the 
correct  correlation  of  pattern  and 
scale. 

Here  are  a  few  simple  rules : 

1.  Strijies  and  plains  may  be  com¬ 
bined  with  any  pattern. 

2.  Patterns  may  be  combined  with 
each  other  only  when  they  do 
not  conflict,  i.  e.,  when  there  is 
enough  difference  in  the  layout 
and  scale  of  the  design  so  that 
they  do  not  comijete  with  each 
other.  To  illu.strate : 

Ho  not  use  two  large  striking 
designs  in  the  same  room. 
Use  one  large  pattern  with  a 
.small  or  medium  scale  pattern. 


Do  not  use  two  designs  with  the 
same  type  of  layout,  i.  e.,  two 
stripes,  two  diagonals,  or  two 
large  framed  florals. 

3.  Coml)ine  materials  in  such  a  way 

as  to  get  a  pleasing  variety.  In 

a  large  room  you  might  use  all 

of  the  following  types : 

a.  Plain 

b.  Stripe 

c.  Large  framed  design 

d.  Medium  detached  design 

e.  Small  all-over  design 

f.  Self-colored  geometric  (semi¬ 
plain) 

If  these  are  pleasantly  related  by 
color,  there  will  be  no  conflict 
in  pattern,  since  they  are  all 
so  varied  in  type  and  scale. 

If  there  is  a  pronounced  design  in 
the  carpet,  a  numlier  of  the  fabrics 


Sug|;ested  for  a  non-period  living  room  with  a  slightly 
modern  eharacter.  Color  seheme:  green,  ash  rose,  eoeoa 
and  dark  hrown  with  aeeents  of  gold  anil  rose  rust. 

From  top  to  bottom: 

Cohn  Hall  Marx  -No.  380,  i-olor  335  -eoeoa  stripe 
damask 

International  Looms  Seville  velvet-  -rust 

Cohn  Hall  Marx— No.  1503,  rayon  damask,  eolor 
222  ash  rose 

Consolidated  Trimming — No.  9431*4,  rayon  nub 
fringe,  eolor  4 

Bigelow  Sanford  Carpet  Co.— Duron  .4xminster  No. 
6329-  two  tone,  eoeoa  and  ash  rose 

Collins  &  Aikman-  -Cavel  standard  mohair  velour 

deep  brown 

At  the  side: 

Cohn  Hall  Marx— No.  2818,  eotton  damask,  eolor  207 
-  -green 
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for  example,  was  one  of  the  first 
popular  color  schemes  of  the  mod¬ 
ernists. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  intensity  will  often  wreck 
a  color  scheme,  for  when  clear 
colors  and  grayed  colors  are  used 
together  without  great  care,  the 
grayed  colors  are  likely  to  look 
dirty. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
term  warm  and  cool  colors.  The 
warm  colors — red.  yellow,  orange, 
have  a  stimulating  effect.  The  cool 
colors — green  and  blue,  have  a  rest¬ 
ful,  and  if  carried  to  extremes,  de¬ 
pressing  effect. 

The  most  popular  type  of  color 
scheme,  then,  seeks  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  these  two  elements  and  con¬ 
sists  of : 


green,  or  yellow  green. 

Value — the  difference  in  light¬ 
ness  or  darkness  of  a  hue. 
For  example,  turquoise  is  a 
high  value  of  green  blue. 

Intensity — the  degree  of  clear¬ 
ness  of  a  color.  Grayed 
colors  have  less  intensity 
than  pure  colors. 

Tone — all  the  gradations  of 
one  color,  from  light  to  dark, 
are  called  tones ;  those  above 
the  middle  value  are  called 
tints — those  below  it,  shades. 

If  you  will  train  yourself  to  use 
these  few  terms  habitually  in  talk¬ 
ing  and  thinking  about  color,  it  will 
help  you  to  handle  it  correctly. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  may  use 
several  values  (variations  of  light¬ 
ness  and  darkness)  of  one  color  in 
a  room  since  they  are  all  the  same 
essential  hue  and  are  therefore 
bound  to  harmonize.  Use  of  the 
tones  of  beige  running  into  brown. 


OF'  all  the  elements  that  go  in¬ 
to  a  harmonious  home, 
women  are  most  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  color.  The  first  object 
that  a  baby  reaches  out  for  is  usual¬ 
ly  a  bright  colored  ball,  and  all 
through  our  lives  color  has  power 
to  make  us  gay  or  .sad,  to  stimulate 
or  to  dejiress,  to  soothe  or  to  irri¬ 
tate. 

Color  theory  is  a  very  complicated 
and  scientific  subject.  So  is  the 
telephone,  but  you  don’t  have  to 
understand  all  the  workings  of  its 
delicate  mechanism  to  use  it.  So 
let’s  forget  all  about  color  charts 
and  technicalities,  and  simply  try 
to  develop  a  few  simple  formulas 
for  working  with  color  easily  and 
effectively. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  define  a  few'  color  terms, 
since  without  them  it  is  impossible 
to  talk  about  color  accurately. 

Hue — the  essential  color  quali¬ 
ty,  i.  e.,  pure  green,  blue 


A  warm  color 
A  cool  color 

A  small  amount  of  a  third,  and 
usually  more  neutral,  color. 


Suggestion  for  18th  Century 
Living  Room 

All  the  fabrics  except  the  velvet 
(Collins  &  Aikman)  are  from  J.  H. 
Thorp  &  Co.,  in  their  new  popular 
priced  cut  order  group,  which  is  cor¬ 
related  throughout.  This  scheme  was 
developed  from  the  printed  faille 
(center)  which  has  a  white  ground 
with  riel  blue,  mocha  and  straw  gold 
as  the  outstanding  colors.  Note  how 
these  are  repeated  and  combined 
throughout  the  scheme. 

Left  to  right: 

Thorp  18974,  mocha  brocade  with 
straw  gold  and  riel  blue 
18981,  riel  blue  damask 
18923,  straw  gold  antique  satin 
18931,  riel  blue  armure  repolousse 
21868,  hand  printed  faille,  “Peren¬ 
nial  Border”,  all  colors  combined 
C18901,  riel  blue  repolousse  with 
eggshell  design 

18958,  mocha  stripe  with  riel  and 
straw  gold 

Collins  &  Aikman — Glo-vel,  Color  1, 
riel  blue  novelty  velvet. 
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Such  volume  color  schemes  as 
rust,  green  and  gold;  plum,  blue 
and  eggshell,  follow  this  formula. 
It  can  be  developed  in  very  subtle 
colors  and  with  variations  in  value, 
but  it  still  remains  the  same  basic 
formula.  One  or  more  additional 
colors  may  he  added  in  small 
amounts,  hut  that  requires  individu¬ 
al  skill  and  taste. 

Where  to  Start  in 
Combining  Colors 

There  are  two  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  correlat¬ 
ing  colors.  One  is  to  settle  on  cer¬ 
tain  basic  colors  and  then  apply 
them  to  the  different  objects  in  the 
room,  both  alone  and  in  combina¬ 
tions. 

That  is  tire  way  the  manufacturer 
starts  in  building  an  ensemble 
group.  First  the  seven  or  eight 
basic  colors  in  idain  fabrics.  Then 
various  tones  of  those  same  colors 
combined  in  other  fabrics,  both 
large  and  small  scale. 


Some  customers,  especially  those 
who  have  strong  color  preferences, 
or  those  who  are  replacing  only 
part  of  their  scheme,  will  approach 
their  problem  from  this  angle.  This 
makes  an  easier  selling  problem  for 
the  salesperson  for  it  furnishes  him 
a  definite  starting  point. 

But  what  about  the  customer  who 
comes  in  with  the  desire  for  a  har¬ 
monious  scheme,  but  has  no  idea 
where  to  start?  The  simplest  thing 
is  to  show  her  fabrics  that  contain 
interesting  combinations  of  color 
until  she  finds  one  that  suits  her 
fancy.  Then  pull  out  the  three 
most  important  colors  in  the  fabric 
and  use  them  for  the  basis  of  your 
.scheme.  Supjxjse  we  are  starting 
with  a  beautiful  and  rather  large 
print.  If  it  is  a  large  room,  your 
scheme  might  inclu(le  all,  or  any 
part,  of  the  following  types: 

1.  A  plain  material  in  a  cool  color. 

2.  \  plain  or  self  pattern  material 
in  a  warm  color. 


3.  \  stripe  that  combines  these  two 
colors  with  smaller  amounts  of 
one  or  two  additional  ones. 

4.  A  small  scale  figured  material 
containing  three  of  the  colors. 

5.  A  plaid  containing  all  or  most 
of  the  colors. 

6.  A  small  geometric  pattern  in 
the  accent  color. 

Please  note  that  this  is  not  the 
only  possible  formula.  There  are 
any  numljer  of  ways  of  combining 
the  colors.  It  is  merely  typical  of 
the  way  in  which  colors  are  com¬ 
bined  by  using  the  principles  of 
repetition  and  contrast,  and  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  correct  relationship  of 
l)attern  and  scale,  as  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

W  hen  we  speak  of  repetition  of 
a  color,  remember  that  you  may  re¬ 
peat  it  in  a  higher  or  lower  value 
than  the  original  color,  just  so  it  is 
the  same  essential  hue.  This  lends 
variety  and  interest  to  your  scheme 
without  destroying  the  harmony. 


CHAPTER  5 


How  to  Correlate  by  Price 


Drapery  departments  al¬ 
most  universally  have  pro¬ 
moted  groups  of  slip  cover 
or  upholstery  materials  at  one  price. 
Formerly  there  was  little  correlation 
in  color  and  design  in  such  groups 
and  a  discriminating  customer 
might  have  had  a  hard  time  making 
a  pleasing  selection.  But  the  vogue 
for  slip  covers  in  the  past  five  years 
has  led  manufacturers  to  create  en- 
sembled  groups  of  slip  cover  fabrics 
for  promotion  at  a  price. 

We  all  know  how  well  it  has 
worked.  Now  the  time  has  come  to 
extend  the  principle  to  the  rest  of 
the  stock.  Consider  each  major 
price  line  as  a  separate  stock,  and 
see  that  the  materials  in  that  price 
group  are  related  in  color,  design 
and  scale.  As  you  go  up  in  price. 


it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  price 
cones  instead  of  exact  price  lines. 

For  example,  upholstery  fabrics 
from  $3.95  to  $5.00  a  yard  might 
fall  into  the  same  general  price 
group.  A  customer  who  planned  to 
pay  about  $3.95  a  yard  for  material 
might  pay  $5.00  a  yard  for  one 
chair,  but  she  would  hardly  pay 
$10.00  a  yard  no  matter  how  per¬ 
fect  the  color  combination  might  be. 

The  more  completely  the  color 
and  design  correlation  is  backed  by 
price  correlation  throughout  the 
whole  stock,  the  easier  your  selling 
problem  will  be.  Eventually,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  we  will  extend  the  slip  cover 
plan  of  buying  fabrics  in  groups,  to 
almost  everything  that  we  buy  in 
our  stocks. 

But  correlation  by  price  applies 


not  only  zvithin  a  classification,  but 
betzi'cen  classifications. 

It  is  amazing  to  find  how  illogical 
the  price  lines  in  diflferent  sections 
(jf  the  same  department  may  be. 
Some  buyers  may  go  in  for  high 
priced  draperies,  but  carry  a  cheap 
line  of  curtains,  or  vice  versa. 

What  priced  curtains  really  do 
correspond  to  a  $14.95  damask  dra¬ 
pery,  for  example?  And  what  price 
will  the  customer  expect  to  pay  for 
an  upholstery  material  to  go  with 
the  same  drapery? 

The  following  table  is  tentative 
only.  Perhaps  in  your  store  it 
works  out  differently.  The  point  is 
that  it’s  worth  thinking  about  to 
figure  out  what  the  relationship 
really  is.  And  once  your  salespeople 
get  the  idea  fixed  in  their  minds. 
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Two  Slip  Cover  Croups  Ensembled  by  Price 
The  upper  one  is  a  group  to  retail  at  about  $1.19,  from  F.  A.  Foster,  illus¬ 
trating  the  importance  of  texture.  Here  an  important  print  is  shown  on  a 
textured  ground,  and  combined  with  a  textured  plain  and  a  textured  self 
stripe. 

The  print — No.  6755,  in  coral,  green,  gold  and  brown. 

Plain  textured  material  -Grandee,  gold 

Textured  self  stripe — Bargate  in  green  and  in  brown. 

The  lower  group,  to  retail  for  about  $1.00,  is  from  Atkinson  Wade,  and 
illustates  a  new  design  tendency.  Here  a  scroll  motif  from  tbe  major  print 
is  incorporated  into  the  stripe,  giving  a  very  close  correlation  by  design  as 
well  as  color.  If  carried  too  far,  tbis  would  be  monotonous. 

Claremont,  No.  3830,  white-  -large  floral  print  on  sailcloth. 

Claremont  stripe.  No.  3826,  rose. 

No.  304-17,  plain  sailcloth,  French  blue 


it  will  greatly  speed  uj)  suggestive  selling: 


Glass  Curtain 

Ready-made 

draperies 

U  pholstery-per 
yd 

Slipcover-per 

yd 

$4.95 

$14.95 

$4.95 

$1.25-1.50 

3.95 

12.95 

3.95 

1.00-1.25 

2.95 

9.95 

2.95 

.89 

1.95 

6.95 

2.50 

.69 

1.50 

4.95 

2.00 

.49 

A  Word  About  Ensombling  Slip 
Covers 

Manufacturers  have  done  such  a 
good  job  of  ensembling  fabrics  for 
slip  covers,  both  by  color  and  price, 
that  this  section  of  the  stock  has 
been  made  easy  for  the  buyer.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  fully  here. 

Only  a  few  suggestions  may  be 
added : 

1.  Don’t  fail  to  promote  slip  covers 
in  the  Fall  as  well  as  the  Spring. 

It  is  now  an  all  the  year  fashion. 

2.  Promote  the  new  textured  prints 
and  plains  as  especially  suitable 
for  winter  use. 

3.  Suggest  “permanent”  slip  covers 
of  better  fabrics,  such  as  cotton 
damask  stripes,  rayon  and  cot¬ 
ton  prints  and  plains,  etc. 

4.  In  ensembling  slip  cover  groups 
by  price,  don’t  forget  that  36" 
fabrics  may  be  worked  into  your 
50"  groups  and  correlated  by 
/’rite  as  well  as  color.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  36"  dustite  at  59  cents 
retail  will  make  up  at  the  same 
price  as  an  89  cent  material  50" 
wide.  The  customer  is  only  in¬ 
terested  in  the  price  on  the  fin¬ 
ished  unit. 

5.  In  selling  slip  cover  ensembles, 
the  sales])erson  must  group  fab' 
rics  not  only  by  color,  but  also 
by  pattern  and  scale,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
The  formula  of  a  large  print,  a 
stripe  and  a  plain  has  become  al¬ 
most  universally  adopted.  How¬ 
ever,  while  generally  useful,  it  is 
not  the  best  formula  for  every 
room.  That  all  depends  on  the 
general  character  of  the  room 
and  the  amount  of  pattern  in 
walls  and  floor  covering.  For 
rooms  with  much  pattern  it 
might  he  better  to  use : 

a.  A  stripe  and  2  plains, 
h.  A  plaid  and  2  plains. 

c.  A  geometric  pattern  with  a 

stripe  and  a  plain. 

d.  All  plain  (good  in  modern 
rooms) 

For  rooms  with  absolutely  plain 
walls  and  floor  you  could  use, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  print, 
stripe,  and  plain  formula : 

a.  A  large  scale  print. 

b.  A  small  scale  geometric  print 
in  the  same  colors. 

c.  .\  plain. 
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How  to  Dramatize 
Correlation  by  Display 


JUnCiING  by  a  recent  check  up 
of  dra])ery  departments  in  New 
York,  a  better  job  of  buying 
correlated  fabrics  is  being  done  than 
of  displaying  them.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  number  of  women 
who  devour  the  decorating  pages 
of  the  women’s  magazines  who  wish 
to  be  their  own  decorators.  They 
are  not,  however,  entirely  sure  of 
themselves  and  are  always  looking 
for  ideas  and  information  from  the 
displays  in  stores.  (Jften  they  would 
not  ask  for  this  help,  but  eagerly 
absorb  it  when  it  is  given  so  obvi¬ 
ously  that  "he  who  runs  may  read”. 

That  means  displays  and  plenty 
of  them.  More  than  that,  it  means 
displays  built  around  an  idea.  These 
may  be  of  many  kinds.  Here  are 
just  a  few : 

Suggested  fabrics  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  njom,  for  example,  a 
young  girl’s  bed  room. 

A  grouj)  featuring  period,  for 


example,  the  new  interest  in 
Regency. 

A  group  showing  variety  of 
pattern  and  scale  ensembled 
with  carpet. 

“Modern  fabrics  that  give  a 
lift  to  traditional  rooms.” 

“Beautiful  upholstery  fabrics 
need  not  be  e.vpcnsive.” 

“New  color  schemes  for  fall, 
shown  with  rugs  and  trim¬ 
mings.” 

“Plaids  are  new  and  very  us¬ 
able.” 

“Prints  appear  in  almo.st  every 
room  scheme.” 

“The  new  textured  prints  and 
plains  are  ideal  for  winter 
slip  covers.” 

“New  rayon  weaves  that  will 
not  slip." 

One  might  go  on  and  on,  for 
there  are  endless  ideas  for  display 


that  can  be  directly  connected  with 
the  customer’s  needs  and  problems, 
and  that  can  be  shown  informally  in 
a  small  amount  of  space. 

Displays  of  this  kind  may  be 
done  in  shadow  boxes,  with  inter¬ 
esting  backgrounds  of  jjaint  or  wall 
paper,  or  by  special  fixtures  built 
against  walls  or  on  pillars.  Sketched 
are  three  suggestions  for  this  type 
of  di.splay.  Figures  2  and  3  were 
taken  from  a  New  York  store.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  is  a  simple  treatment  that 
could  be  used  on  a  p(jst,  where  wall 
sjjace  is  lacking  as  it  is  in  so  many 
departments. 

More  dramatic  displays  may  be 
done  on  a  larger  scale : 

One  of  the  New  York  stores  re¬ 
cently  did  an  outstanding  job  of 
correlation.  In  their  Fifth  Avenue 
window  they  displayed  a  large 
scroll-like  form  showing  swatches  of 
sixty  fabrics  specially  correlated  as 
to  colors.  (F'igure  5) 


Figure  1. 


Figure  I :  Displny 
Designed  by  Helen 
Painter 

To  be  built  around  a 
pillar.  The  object-  -to 
show  a  group  of  corre¬ 
lated  fabrics  to  advan¬ 
tage,  where  wall  spare 
is  limited. 


Figure  2:  Display  Fix¬ 
ture  at  McCreery’s 

A  gilt  frame  and  dra¬ 
pery  tiebark  used  to 
hold  display  of  fabrics. 
Used  with  upholstered 
chair.  The  fabrics  used 
are  correlated  in  color 
and  design. 


Figure  2. 
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In  the  furnilnre  department,  in 
front  of  the  elevators,  a  large  wall 
space  was  devoted  to  another  dis¬ 
play  of  the  sixty  fabrics.  To  fur¬ 
ther  emphasize  ihis  carefully  corre¬ 
lated  group  of  fabrics,  smaller 
groups  of  nine  fabrics  were  com¬ 
bined  and  framed  in  white  frames 
and  hung  as  displays  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  department.  We  counted  seven 
such  groups.  Displayed  below  these 
charts  were  pieces  of  furniture  cov¬ 
ered  in  fabrics  chosen  from  the 
chart  above.  These  same  materials 
are  carried  in  the  display  depart¬ 
ment.  (Figure  4) 

In  the  fabrics  departments,  an 
octagonally  sliat^ed  frame  was  built 
around  a  pillar  and  large  samples 
of  the  correlated  fabrics  were  dis¬ 
played  on  rods  underneath.  These 
fabrics  could  be  handled  by  the  cus¬ 
tomers  or  the  salespeople  in  as¬ 
sembling  individual  color  schemes. 

Another  store  has  a  “Color  Bar” 
where  they  have  a  display  chart  on 
the  wall  showing  swatches  of  more 
than  fifty  fabrics  that  show  the  cus¬ 
tomer  at  a  glance  what  goes  with 
what.  Large  samples  of  the  fabrics 
were  also  shown  for  the  use  of  the 
salesperson  or  the  customer  wishing 
to  assemble  her  own  color  scheme. 
Swatches  of  wall  colors  and  rugs 
were  included  in  the  grouping. 

One  of  the  stores  visited  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  displaying  slip 
cover  fabrics.  They  have  had  special 
stands  made  with  a  wooden  rod  to 
hold  three  fabrics  correlated  as  to 
color  and  pattern,  a  floral,  a  plain 
fabric  and  a  stripe.  Over  each 
group  is  a  fixture  to  hold  the  ex¬ 
planatory  text.  About  a  dozen 
groups  of  fabrics  were  shown  in 
lengths  long  enough  to  show  sev¬ 
eral  repeats  of  the  large  design 
motifs.  The  fabrics  could  be  easily 
handled  by  the  customers.  (Figure 
6.  ne.xt  page.) 

Fif^ure  3. 


Figure  4:  Lord  &  Taylor 
Floor  Display 

Seven  groups  of  furniture 
were  displayed  with  an 
aerompanying  chart  as 
sketched.  Each  group  was 
accompanied  by  a  card. 
This  one  read:  “Lord  & 
Taylor  simplifies  your 
decorating  problem. 
Scheme  No.  4.  Smart 
color  combinations  avail¬ 
able  in  the  correlated 
group  of  fabrics  we  cre¬ 
ated  for  our  exclusive 
'Young  New  Yorker’. 
Sofas,  $99.00.  Regularly 
$125.00  covered.  Chairs, 
$49.00.  Regularly  $59.00 
covered.” 


Figure  5 


Figure  5:  Window  Fixture 

This  scroll-like  fixture  was  used  by  Lord  &  Taylor  in  a  window  display 
showing  a  group  of  60  correlated  fabrics.  In  the  same  window  were  sketches 
of  chairs,  sofas  and  love  seats,  and  two  upholstered  chairs.  One  card  an¬ 
nounced  “A  selection  of  more  than  350  stunning  fabrics  including  this  group 
of  60  in  specially  correlated  colors,  to  help  solve  your  decorating  problem.” 

Figure  3:  Shadow  Boxes  Seen  at  McCreery’s 
The  smaller  box  used  a  gilt  frame  to  hold  a  group  of  fabrics.  The  larger  box 
used  racks  made  of  bamboo  to  hold  a  group  of  fabrics,  the  racks  were 
suspended  by  ribbons. 
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A  number  of  stores  throughout 
the  country  have  carried  the  corre¬ 
lation  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  established  shops  on  the  order 
of  Altman’s  Young  Homemaker’s 
Shop,  where  all  the  furnishings  for 
a  home  are  shown  in  correlated  col¬ 
ors  and  styles.  The  stock  includes 
samples  of  furniture,  wall  papers, 
carpets  and  rugs,  draperies,  uphol¬ 
stery,  slip  covers,  lamps,  sheets, 
blankets,  bedspreads,  table  linen, 
glass,  china,  and  decorative  acces¬ 
sories,  developed  in  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  basic  colors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fab¬ 
rics  are  at  the  very  heart  and  center 
of  such  a  scheme,  for  they  combine 
more  possibilities  for  variety  in 
color,  design,  scale  and  texture  than 
any  other  type  of  merchandise 


Figure  6:  Display  rack  at  McCreery’s 

Six  groups  of  correlated  fabrics  for  slip  covers  were  displayed  on  this  fixture 
with  a  place  above  each  group  for  the  accompanying  text. 

shown.  By  adequate  display  they  quickly  and  convincingly  than  any 
can  tell  the  ensemble  story  more  other  medium. 


Training  Salespeople  in 
Selling  Correlated  Fabrics 


No  matter  how  good  a  job  a 
buyer  may  do  in  correlated 
buying,  it  will  still  fail  to 
produce  results  unless  it  is  backed 
up  with  correlated  selling.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  your  salespeople  are  not 
mind  readers  and  they  can’t  know 
your  plans  for  relating  certain  fab¬ 
rics  unless  ytju  tell  them. 

They  should  Ije  familiar  with 
your  basic  groups  by  price  line,  and 
every  time  a  new  fabric  comes  into 
the  department,  they  should  be  told 
just  where  it  fits  into  the  picture. 
Soon  it  will  I)ecome  a  sort  of  game 
with  them,  and  they  will  know  the 
answer  before  you  tell  them. 

It  is  very  important  also  that 
salcsi)eople  should  be  trained  to  con¬ 
sider  the  rug  in  their  ensemble  sell- 
|tiK-  If  a  customer  wishes  help 
in  selecting  slip  covers,  draperies 
or  upholstery  fabrics,  salespeople 
should  find  out  in  the  first  two 
minutes  of  conversation  what  her 
rug  is  like.  No  matter  how  beauti¬ 
ful  a  drapery  scheme  may  be  in  it¬ 
self,  it  may  be  completely  ruined 
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by  being  set  up  on  an  inharmonious 
rug.  The  result  is  a  credit  and  a 
dissatisfied  customer.  It  is  better 
to  take  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the 
selling,  and  be  sure  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  stays  sold. 

There  are  various  schemes  that 
can  be  worked  out  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  training  to  salespeople,  and 
at  the  same  time  create  a  lot  of 
interest  and  friendly  rivalry.  As  a 
basis  for  this,  however,  it  is  very 
important  that  they  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  important  furni¬ 
ture  periods  and  the  fabrics  that  go 
with  them.  Get  your  training  de¬ 
partment  or  your  decorator  to  give 
such  a  course,  or  give  it  yourself. 

It  is  also  important  to  include 
the  rug  in  the  problems  you  assign 
your  salespeople,  for  it  will  enter 
into  many  of  the  customer’s  prob¬ 
lems  that  they  are  called  on  to 
solve. 

Start  out  the  season  with  a  de- 
jjartment  meeting  in  which  you  en¬ 
semble  a  few  schemes  that  you  have 
previously  bought  to  go  together.  If 


your  salespeople  are  new  or  rela¬ 
tively  untrained,  show  them  how  to 
take  one  fabric  which  has  a  nice 
combination  of  colors  in  it,  and 
build  up  a  scheme  by  pulling  out  one 
color  at  a  time  and  repeating  it  in 
a  different  fabric,  with  the  proper 
variety  of  pattern  and  scale.  Then 
assign  a  definite  problem  for  the 
next  meeting  and  have  them  bring 
in  their  own  solution.  The  prob¬ 
lems  should  get  harder  and  more 
detailed  as  the  lessons  go  on. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  stunts  of 
this  kind  which  are  guaranteed  to 
create  interest: 

1.  Have  a  contest  for  the  best  color 
schemes  in  slip  covers.  If  your 
department  is  large,  you  had 
better  limit  the  number  of 
schemes  each  person  can  turn 
in,  or  you’ll  be  swamped.  Give 
a  small  prize  to  the  one  who 
shows  the  most  taste  and  origi¬ 
nality.  Choose  the  best  of  the 
schemes  turned  in  and  have 
them  mounted  on  cards  with  the 
prices  so  that  customers  may 
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look  through  them  for  ideas,  as 
they  would  look  through  a  pat¬ 
tern  book.  The  same  scheme  can 
be  applied  to  upholstery, 

2.  Give  them  a  floor  plan  of  a  room 
with  wall  and  carpet  color  and 
ask  them  to  plan  slip  covers. 
Each  one  can  present  his  scheme 
at  a  department  meeting,  as  if 
he  were  selling  it,  and  the  group 
can  vote  on  the  best  scheme.  For 
example : 

This  room  has  a  north  exposure, 
gray  walls  and  a  deep  blue 
rug. 

3.  Use  the  same  scheme  for  uphol¬ 
stery,  specifying  that  the  room 
has  an  oriental  rug,  a  gold  sofa 
and  18th  Century  English  fur¬ 
nishings.  Select  draiieries  and 
covers  for  the  balance  of  the 
pieces. 

4.  Use  the  same  scheme  starting 
from  scratch.  Salesperson 
should  specify : 

a.  Type  of  room 

b.  People  who  live  in  it 

c.  Exposure 


Then  plan  walls,  carpet,  draper¬ 
ies,  upholstery  or  slip  covers, 
giving  reasons  for  their  choice. 
Much  more  interest  can  be 
created  in  these  contests  if  small 
prizes  are  offered.  Sometimes 
a  series  can  Ije  arranged  in 
which  the  winners  of  smaller 
contests  can  compete  for  a  larger 
l)iize.  Wherever  possible,  let 
the  department  vote  on  the 
winner. 

5.  Have  a  contest  for  the  best  en¬ 
semble  display  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  there  is  a  special 
show  s])ot  that  can  he  used  for 
this.  Let  a  different  person  plan 
the  display  each  week. 

6.  Give  a  prize  for  the  best  work¬ 
ing  sketch  of  new  ways  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  slip  covers,  draperies, 
etc.,  using  correlated  trimmings. 
These  can  he  used  for  display 
models  in  the  department. 

7.  Ask  each  salesperson  to  select 
fabrics  for  the  following  rooms: 

a.  Modern  living-dining  room 

in  a  small  apartment. 


b.  18th  Century  English  and 
French  living  room  in  a 
large  city  apartment. 

c.  Early  American  bedroom  in 
a  country  home. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
that  can  be  done.  Others  will  doubt¬ 
less  suggest  themselves  to  you.  The 
result  will  be  not  only  more  interest 
and  intelligence  in  meeting  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  problems  but  also  more 
speed  in  selling.  Each  salesperson 
will  probably  develop  about  half  a 
dozen  pet  schemes,  either  of  his 
own,  or  some  of  those  suggested  by 
others  which  take  his  fancy.  When 
a  customer  comes  in,  he  is  never 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  show.  Usual¬ 
ly  before  his  pet  schemes  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  has  her  sold. 

Sometimes  this  works  too  well, 
and  creates  a  run  on  certain  fabrics 
at  the  expense  of  others.  There  is 
nothing  for  the  buyer  to  do  then 
but  to  prove  himself  the  master 
salesman  of  the  department  and  sell 
the  enterprising  salesperson  on  a 
new  scheme. 


The  name  women  everywhere  associate  with 

FURNITURE  COVERS 


(zfure^it 


Printed, 

Novelty  Knitted^ 
Woven  &  Cretonne 


Writ*  for  your  copy 

Write  for  complete  details  and  prices.  W  e’ll  tell  you  of  the  of th*Sure-Fit  Good 

many  exclusive  Sure-Fit  features  plus  our  pn.grain  for  help- 
ing  you  to  more  "Furniture  Cover”  sales.  co»eri,  and  hold  returns  to  a  minimum. 


Now  for  the  first  time...  a 
truly  great  innovation  in 

COMFORTER  COVERS 

The  new,  patent  STA-FAST  fea¬ 
ture  at  no  extra  cost.  Write  for 
full  details  and  prices. 


MATTRESS 
COVERS 

with  genuine  Cord-O-W  elt  seams.  Many  other  features  include 
unbreakable  rubber  buttons  and  no-rip  reinforced  corners. 

Write  for  full  details  and  prices. 

Svbe-Fit  Prouvcts  Company 

H  &  Westmoreland  Streets,  Philadelphia 

Showrooms  1270  Broadway,  New  Y ork — 300  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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Retailers  Consider  Effects  of  War  and 
Means  of  Maintaining  Neutrality 


Btlitve  That  Many  of  Last  War's 
Rtactions  Will  B*  Ropootad 

Principal  executives  of  22 

member  stores  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  liave  replied  to  the 
Association’s  questionnaire  asking 
for  opinions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  business  in  this  country. 
Since  it  is  obviously  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  frame  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  permit  unqualified. 
Yes  or  No  answers,  the  thumbnail 
summary  which  follows  will  Ije  at 
best  a  very  rough  approximation  of 
opinion.  Hearing  those  limitations 
in  mind  then,  it  would  appear  that 
the  spokesman  for  our  typical  mem¬ 
ber  store: 

1.  Recalls  the  marked  depression 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  last  great  war, 
the  closing  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  unemployment  and  economic 
distress — and  opines  that  “a  major 
war  in  Eurojje  at  this  time  would 
not  have  the  same  initial  effect  upon 
the  United  States.” 

2.  Recalls  that  within  the  year 
following  the  previous  war,  foreign 
nations,  non-combatant  as  well  as 
combatant,  began  to  purchase  heavi¬ 
ly  in  the  United  States,  so  that  busi¬ 
ness  boomed — and  he  believes  that, 
though  to  a  lesser  degree,  similar 
conditions  will  again  prevail  if  this 
war  continues. 

3.  He  recalls  that  demand  for 
goods  jumped  and  that  prices 
jumped  sympathetically — and  that, 
too,  will  happen  again,  he  thinks. 

4.  He  is  reminded  that  climbing 
prices  brought  wages  up  sharply. 
To  the  question  whether  this  result 
will  be  repeated,  he  gives  a  circum¬ 
locutory  ‘Yes.’ 

5.  He  recollects  that  during  the 
previous  war,  imports  were  shut  off 
and  to  a  great  extent  European  mer¬ 
chandise  disappeared  from  retailers’ 
shelves,  to  be  replaced  by  American 
manufactures.  Asked  whether  there 
are  jxjtential  markets  which  we 
might  develop  in  other  countries,  he 
replies.  No.  (His  postscript  men¬ 
tioning  the  Philippines  and  South 
America  is  too  casual  to  weaken  his 
forceful  negative.) 

6.  He  recalls  that  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  war,  because  we  were  de¬ 
prived  of  German-made  dyes,  re¬ 


tailers  became  accustomed  to  tagging 
l)iece  gocxls  and  apparel  with  a  “We 
do  not  guarantee  dyes”  warning. 
Will  that  hapiien  again?  No;  he  is 
firmly  convinced  that  within  recent 
years  American  dyestuffs  have  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  adequate. 

7.  What,  he  is  asked,  can  retail¬ 
ers  do  to  keep  this  country  from  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  the  war?  He  has  3 
answers  to  that  question.  None  is 
in  sharp  conflict  with  the  other  two. 
...  1.  “Nothing.”  2.  “Put  pressure 
on  the  Government  to  preserve  neu¬ 
trality,  to  avoid  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments,  to  refrain  from  legalizing 
cash-and-carry  sales.”  3.  “Let  each 
retailer  aid  in  keeping  his  local  pub¬ 
lic  from  becoming  inflamed.” 

8.  Finally,  this  spokesman  for 
our  typical  member  store  finds  little 
trouble  with  the  question  of  what 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  can  do  to  help  in  the 
present  situation.  He  replies :  “Keep 
members  informed  regarding  mar¬ 
kets,  legislation,  and  retailing  in 
general;  fight  profiteering;  seek  to 
lead  retailers  in  working  with  a 
‘business  as  usual  attitude.’  ” 

Manufacturers'  Attitude  Toward 
War 

Answers  to  the  NRDGA  ques¬ 
tionnaire  outlined  above  indicate  the 
retailer’s  position  on  peace  and  war. 
What  industry  thinks  about  the 
matter  is  best  voiced  perhaps  by 
Howard  Coonley,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers.  Brief  extracts  from  his 
mid-September  statement  follow : 
“American  industry  hates  war. 
Peace  must  be  the  national  objective. 
The  United  States  can  stay  out  of 
war.  Emotionalism  can  betray  us 
into  war.  A  fatalistic  attitude  that 
war  is  inevitable  for  us  is  absurd. 
Europe’s  problems  do  affect  us,  but 
our  domestic  problems  must  come 
first.  Manufacturers  will  not  relax 
their  efforts  to  achieve  and  main¬ 
tain  sound  improvement  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  economy.  Industry  opposes 
profiteering — the  utilization  of  war 
psychology  to  lx)Ost  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  making  excessive  profits. 


We  pledge  our  energetic  support  to 
this  policy. 

“The  N.A.M.  calls  upon  all  its 
members  to  exercise  vigilance 
against  any  price  or  profit  policies 
not  justified  by  actual  cost  and  an¬ 
ticipated  cost  of  replacement,”  said 
.Mr.  Coonley  in  conclusion.  “Months 
ago  this  Association  said:  ‘No  sen¬ 
sible  person  Ixilieves  that  profit  can 
come  out  of  the  wreckage  of  human 
life  and  economic  dislocation.’  The 
use  of  this  crisis  as  an  excuse  either 
to  extort  unjustifiable  profits  or  to 
pursue  partisan  political  objectives 
is  not  only  indefensible  and  danger¬ 
ous,  but  reprehensible  morally.  Nor 
should  pleas  of  ‘emergency’  be 
utilized  as  an  excuse  for  reaching 
ohjectik’es  which  the  American  peo- 
I)le  would  not  otherwise  sanction.” 

Speaking  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
52nd  annual  convention  of  the 
.\merican  Institute  of  Accountants, 
Philip  A.  Benson,  the  Brooklyn 
banker  who  is  president  of  the 
.\merican  Bankers’  Association, 
proposed  an  “indefinite  moratorium 
on  legislation,  bureaucratic  regula¬ 
tions,  reform  and  industrial  strife” 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  economic 
recovery  and  the  European  war. 

Meanwhile  in  Boston  Norman  S. 
Rose,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  told  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  Boston  that 
organizations  such  as  theirs  must 
meet  the  “call  to  arms  to  counter¬ 
attack  the  assaults  on  advertising  by 
advocates  of  a  new  social  order.” 

At  a  New  York  symposium  of 
the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
York,  Inc.  speakers  pointed  out  that 
despite  the  vast  number  of  men 
conscripted  during  the  last  war, 
collection  on  charge  and  installment 
accounts  did  not  slow  down,  but  in 
many  cases  were  better.  Bad  debt 
losses  in  most  cases  were  smaller 
than  normal,  and  sales  volume  of 
stores  soared  to  high  figures,  it  was 
stated  by  the  speakers,  all  of  whom 
were  men  in  credit  posts  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  before,  during  and  after 
the  World  War. 

The  discussion  leader  was  M.  H. 
Consorty,  of  .Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  the  others  jxirticipating  were 
Bernard  A.  Farrell,  of  Loeser’s; 
Thomas  F.  Higgins,  Saks  Thirty- 
fourth  Street ;  George  C.  Schieffelin, 
McCreery’s ;  David  Kaplan,  Sachs 
Quality  Furniture ;  and  L.  D.  Uniti, 
Morris  Plan  Bank  of  New  York. 
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FABRICS 

Cotton,  Rayon,  Silk,  Wool,  Linen 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


War — Worth  Street’s  Record  Business — Hems  and  Hawes 
—  Program  for  Patterns — A  Thousand  Promotions  — 
Symbols  and  CymhaJs — A  Million  Mailers — Sewing  Bar 
—A  ’’Must”  Book — Letter  from  Frank  &  Ernest 


WAR  declared.  A  flood  of  or¬ 
ders  poured  into  the  textile 
markets  during  Lal)or  Day 
week.  Volume  went  to  the  highest 
levels  reached  since  the  textile  boom 
of  1920.  The  activity  in  cotton 
goods  and  rayon  markets  was  es¬ 
pecially  notable.  From  every  quarter 
— a  majority  real  users,  a  minority 
speculators — came  heavy  buying. 
Orders  for  50  million  yards  of 
printcloths,  and  equal  amounts  of 
sheetings  and  heavy  industrial  con¬ 
structions,  topped  off  with  a  sizable 
quantity  of  combed  goods,  brought 
a  single  day’s  total  to  more  than 
150  million  yards  of  cotton  goods 
— the  biggest  day  on  Worth  Street 
in  19  years!  Two  days  of  that  and 
the  tide  slackened  slightly  so  that 
the  day’s  business  was  estimated  at 
110  million  yards,  chiefly  because 
mills  were  unwilling  to  accept  any¬ 
thing  but  spot  or  nearby  business, 
while  some  withdrew  entirely  from 
the  market. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Worth 
Street  had  taken  orders  for  a  billion 
yards  of  goods,  prices  of  all  textiles 
were  jumping  as  more  and  more 
mills  declined  to  accept  business. 
Secretary  Wallace  while  advising 
wheat  farmers  to  reduce  acreage 
rather  than  increase  plantings  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  about  the  still  un¬ 
solved  problem  of  the  huge  cotton 
carryover,  the  NRDGA  was  in 
communication  with  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  seeking  in  behalf  of 
retailers  to  prevent  industrywide 
textile  increases,  the  President  hav¬ 
ing  declared  that  “no  American  has 
the  moral  right  to  profiteer  either 
at  the  expense  of  fellow  citizens  or 
persons  abroad”  requested  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  make  a  study 
of  anti-profiteering  measures. 

During  that  first  week’s  scramble 
for  adjustment,  work-clothing  den¬ 
ims  had  jumped  12j^  cents  a  yard. 
Silk  and  rayon  markets  were 
swamped  with  orders.  A  number  of 
rayon  mills  withdrew  and  there  was 


a  general  tendency  to  decline  busi¬ 
ness  beyond  sixty  days.  Raw  silk 
advanced  15,  18,  and  25  cents  a 
Ijound.  Sharp  increases  in  raw  wool 
and  tops  prices  impelled  fabric  pro¬ 
ducers  to  hold  orders  for  acceptance, 
with  advances  of  25  cents  or  more 
a  yard  anticipated.  Will  this  War 
stimulate  or  retard  home-sewing? 
That  is  the  question. 

Hems  and  Hawes 

While  the  war  news  had  tremend¬ 
ous  repercussions  in  the  primary 
markets  of  the  world,  it  was  evident 
that  wars  may  come  and  men  may 
go  but  fashions  in  women’s  apparel 
flow  on  forever — ever-changing  yet 
relatively  changeless,  variations  on 
a  familiar  theme.  The  nation  lis¬ 
tened  with  interest  while  Elizabeth 
Hawes,  author  of  “Fashion  Is 
Spinach”  and  stylist  of  repute,  was 
cross-examined  by  Rudy  Yallee, 
with  interruptions  supplied  by  Lou 
Holtz.  Miss  Hawes  asserted  that 
the  new  corset  is  “spinach”,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  spinach  has  the  nature 
of  a  Eugenie  hat,  a  foible  that  is 
short-lived.  That  there  will  be  no 
radical  change  in  the  “fundamental 
silhouette”,  that  Schiaparelli’s  new 
silhouette  is  at  decided  variance  with 
Mainbocher’s  and  that  anyway  Paris 
is  not  the  world’s  fashion  center. 
That  the  fundamental  silhouette 
changes  not  more  often  than  once 
in  7  years,  giving  the  current  sil¬ 
houette  4  years  to  go.  Hawes — 
American  designer  with  Paris  ac¬ 
ceptance — believes  that  skirts  will 
continue  short  and  that  red  will  be 
the  most  favored  color — scarlet, 
fuchsia,  crimson — bright  reds  for 
evening,  quieter  tones  for  day¬ 


time.  Which  brings  us  to  pat-  > 
terns.  Since  their  invention  70  years 
ago  by  Ebenezer  Butterick,  village 
tailor  of  .Sterling.  Mass.,  patterns 
have  been  indissolubly  linked  with 
the  jiiece  goods  business  of  the 
world.  During  the  past  few  weeks  ■ 
we  have  held  converse  with  execu-  ! 
tives  of  several  of  the  leading  pat¬ 
tern  manufacturers.  They  have 
news  for  merchants  who  want  to  in¬ 
crease  piece  goods  volume  and 
profits.  For  example : 

Simplifying  Simplicity 

Simplicity  Pattern  Company  pre¬ 
sented  on  .September  1  an  entirely  l 

new  line  of  patterns  which,  the  I 

Company  believes,  will  breathe  new 
life  into  the  yard  goods  departments 
of  the  country’s  stores.  These  new 
patterns  are  characterized  by  printed  | 
instructions  on  each  pattern  part. 

To  retail  at  not  more  than  25  cents.  | 
Simplicity  will  continue  the  produc-  > 
tion  and  sale  of  its  unprinted  15- 
cent  patterns  just  as  formerly. 

“This  new  departure  of  ours,” 
said  James  J.  Shapiro,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Simplicity  company,”  T 

should  supply  a  long-needed  stimu-  ■ 

lus  not  only  to  pattern  retailing  but  ; 

to  the  piece  goods  and  notions  de-  : 

partments  as  well.  Consumers,  we  | 

reason,  will  make  more  clothes  if  ti 

they  are  offered  an  improved  pat-  1 

tern  that  is  next  to  foolproof  and  1 

is  priced  modestly.  So  our  line  of  |j 

printed  patterns  at  25  cents,  that  ||i 

began  to  move  across  the  counters  |:| 

of  the  country  on  September  1st,  || 

should  meet  with  the  same  success 
achieved  by  the  original  Simplicity  ij 
patterns,  production  of  which  began  [| 
in  1928.  The  results  of  that  origi-  ij, 
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nal  venture  are  a  matter  of  record. 
By  1936  Simplicity’s  unit  sales  ex¬ 
ceeded  tliose  of  any  two  other  pat¬ 
tern  companies. 

“Since  1936  we  have  successfully 
maintained  our  position.  Now  we 
are  extendin"  the  field  of  our  opera¬ 
tions.  Hecause  of  our  exchange 
policy  the  retailer  will  Ik?  able  to 
introduce  our  new  line  without  in¬ 
creasing  his  dollar  investment  in 
])attern  stock.  There  is  a  logical 
reason  for  making  our  price  25 
cents.  ( )hviously  ti  i)attern  whose 
comixment  parts  are  printed  costs 
more  to  manufacture  than  the  im¬ 
printed  pattern  it  re])laces.  .Sales¬ 
clerks  and  customers  grasp  that  fact 
without  difficulty.  In  contrast, 
clerks  arc  less  than  glib,  and  fre¬ 
quently  quite  unsuccessful,  in  ex- 
jilaining  and  justifying  jtricc  differ¬ 
ences  in  patterns  at  .50  cents  and 
75  cents,  at  $1  and  $2.  .Since  the 
average  pattern  is  unj)rinted  and  re¬ 
tails  for  47^  cents,  there  is  good 
reason  for  our  thinking  that  Sim¬ 
plicity’s  new  printed  patterns  at  25 
cents  will  be  welcomed  by  retailers 
and  consumers  alike.” 

Big  News  from  Butterick? 

.\t  the  Butterick  Company  there 
is  extraordinary  activity  occasioned 
by  widespread  Fall  promotions 
which  that  pioneer  pattern  producer 
has  under  way.  There  are  rumors 
of  Big  News,  that  Butterick  will 
within  the  next  few  weeks  “make 
an  ini]X)rtant  announcement  to  the 
trade.”  But  as  we  go  to  press  con¬ 
firmation  of  that  report  is  still  lack¬ 
ing. 

That  odorless,  waterproof,  dust- 
proof,  mothproof,  airtight  fabric  of 
recent  invention.  Pliofilm,  has  Ireen 
joined  with  Butterick  patterns  so 
that  no  less  than  90  articles  and  gar¬ 
ments  can  now  be  made  easily  and 
accurately  by  the  consumer  who  has 
available  Butterick- Pliofilm  patterns. 
The  third  angle  of  this  home-manu¬ 
facturing  triangle  is  the  Seal-craft 
iron,  an  electric  tool  retailing  at 
about  $1,  that  seals  up  articles  made. 
Moreover  Pliofilm  sews  without 
tearing,  adapts  itself  to  even  the 
more  intricate  attachments  on  the 
housewife’s  sewing  machine,  and  to 
the  making  of  such  variegated  aids 
to  living  as  ruffled  kitchen  curtains, 
rainproof  sports  jacket  and  fishing 
trousers,  tarnish-proof  covers  for 
table  silver,  mothproof  bags  for  fur 


coats  and  other  apparel,  rain  capes, 
bridge-table  and  book  covers.  To 
the  novice  seamstress,  the  making 
of  such  things  is  probably  a  less 
terrifying  prospect  than  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  evening  gown  with 
Ixjlero. 

The  Butterick  Company  recently 
completed  a  painstaking  survey  of 
the  life-history  of  patterns.  .\  di¬ 
gest  of  hundreds  of  thousands  (jf 
tabulations  led  to  very  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  Tabulations  showing  that, 
e.xcluding  such  "basic”  and  slowly 
changing  patterns  as  those  used  in 
the  making  of  slips,  rompers,  lay¬ 
ettes,  etc.,  the  life  of  most  patterns 
is  but  3  months.  At  random  from 
those  Butterick  tabulations,  here 
consecutively  are  the  life-periods  of 
a  handful  of  typical  patterns :  2 

months,  3  months,  3,  2,  4,  5,  2,  5,  4. 
6.  4,  4,  5,  6  months,  .\fter  each  of 
those  shfjrt  jK'riods,  records  of  sales 
showed  that  the  public  had  lost  in¬ 
terest  and  that  the  pattern  was  ready 
tor  the  boneyard.  A  bad  situation 
for  all  concerned :  consumer,  re¬ 
tailer,  ])attern  manufacturer,  for  as 
a  rule  there  are  restrictions  on  the 
amount  invested  in  a  pattern  depart¬ 
ment’s  stock.  .\s  a  result,  the  de¬ 
partment  head  has  in  many  instances 
been  unable  to  replace  fast-selling 
patterns  as  quickly  as  he  wished. 
He  was  long  on  duds  and  slow-sell¬ 
ing  numbers,  short  of  quick-sellers. 

Discovering  from  its  researches 
that  98.7%  of  Butterick  sales  were 
made  during  the  first  6  months 
after  issuance  (this  excludes  ‘basic’ 
patterns  previously  mentioned)  But¬ 
terick  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
merchants  of  the  country  to  cut 
their  pattern  stocks  several  million 
dollars  by  weeding  tmt  passe  pat¬ 
terns  and  e.xchanging  them  after 
(mly  3  months  for  new,  saleable 
stock.  As  a  consequence,  Butterick 
reports  their  sales  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated. 

McCall  Street  Scene 

The  McCall  Corporation’s  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  during  1938  it  helped 
to  stage  in  stores  throughout  the 
country  no  fewer  than  1585  promo¬ 
tions — fabric  and  fashion  shows, 
each  of  which  ran  for  a  single  day 
or  for  3.  5,  or  10  days.  McCall  has 
for  years  co-operated  with  mills, 
converters,  and  retailers  who  real¬ 
ize  that  a  l)olt  of  yard  goods  is 
liretty  prosaic  merchandise,  that  it 


must  l)e  brought  to  life  if  it  is  to 
comix.*te  effectively  with  ready-to- 
wear.  This  pattern  lujuse  now  makes 
it  ]H)ssible  for  the  department  store 
to  install  an  elalx)rate  window  dis¬ 
play,  which  fills  a  14-foot  window 
not  with  dull  drai)ings  but  with  a 
miniature  fashion  show,  revolving 
dolls  wearing  carefully  cut  high 
styles,  and  other  aids  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  window-shopper.  As 
a  notable  result,  scores  of  stores 
have  become  accustomed  to  running 
newspaper  ads  devoted  to  urging 
readers  to  inspect  their  Fashion 
W’indow — advertising  copy  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  hackneyed  type  of 
ad  which  asserts  that  silk  crepe 
formerly  jjriced  at  that-much  is  now 
to  l)e  bad  for  only  this-much, 
burry,  hurry ! 

.(\  McCall  promotion  specialty  is 
the  36-inch  Margit  Nilsen  doll,  now 
familiar  to  the  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  .symbolizing  McCall  patterns  as 
effectively  as  the  Trylon  and 
I’erisphere  rej)rescnt  New  York’s 
World’s  Fair  where,  incidentally, 
groujis  of  those  clolls  dressed  a  la 
mode  are  on  exhibit.  .Similarly  at 
the  .San  Francisco  fair.  Evidencing 
:i  new  attitude  that  the  changing 
years  have  brought  to  the  textile 
center  of  the  country,  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  a  Worth  Street  selling 
agent  to  order  several  hundred 
McCall  dolls,  to  be  appareled  in 
fabrics  from  his  mills  and  to  be 
shipiHid  to  his  department  store 
clientele  for  disjday  purposes.  One 
Worth  Street  converter  has  sched¬ 
uled  for  next  spring  displays  that 
will  appear  in  500  leading  stores. 
.Another  house  casually  supplies  re¬ 
tailers  with  millions  of  “mailers” 
;ind  thousands  of  “mats”  for  news- 
])aix;r  ads. 

At  the  moment  the  McCall  com- 
jiany  is  immersed  in  production 
plans  for  fashion  shows  to  be  staged 
by  50  department  stores,  it  was 
learned  from  a  McCall  executive 
who  continued,  “Naturally  our  com¬ 
pany  has  very  definite  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  the  selling  of  ])atterns.  For  one 
thing,  we  are  convincecl  a  pattern 
must  have  a  publication  back  of  it. 
Here,  as  it  happens,  is  not  a  news 
release  but  a  confidential  memor¬ 
andum  issued  not  long  ago  to  our 
pattern  contract  salesmen  and  styl¬ 
ists.  It  reads,  you  see :  ‘We  believe 
that  the  function  of  a  pattern  com- 
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pany  is  to  go  out  and  create  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  of  department  and  dry  goods 
stores.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
pattern  department  should  merely 
sit  back  and  act  only  when  women 
have  decided  on  their  dresses  and 
bought  their  piece  goods.  Of  the 
many  methods  which  we  use  to 
create  an  appetite  for  new  dresses, 
perhaps  none  is  so  important  as  the 
elaborate  and  effective  display  that 
our  fashions  receive  in  the  Style  and 
Beauty  section  of  McCall’s  Maga¬ 
zine.’  ”  The  letter  went  on  to  com¬ 
pare  the  periodical  support  given, 
or  not  given,  to  other  pattern  lines. 

Alfman  Enterprise:  Sewing  Bor 

Illustrated  in  adjacent  columns  is 
the  Sewing  Bar  opened  in  mid- 
September  on  the  second  floor  of  B. 
Altman  &  Co.  in  an  effort  to  link 
more  effectively  the  piece  goods  and 
pattern  departments  on  that  floor 
with  the  main  floor  notions  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Sewing  Bar  presents  as 
dramatically  and  compactly  as  possi¬ 
ble  a  variety  of  sewing  accessories : 
cotton  and  silk  thread,  scissors,  tape, 
slide  fasteners  and  other  seamstress 
essentials.  It  is  another  tangible 
evidence  of  Altman’s  belief  that  co¬ 
ordinated  selling  affords  customers 
greater  convenience,  and  increases 
volume  in  whatever  departments 
are  concerned.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
sales  made  by  the  Sewing  Bar  are 
to  be  credited  to  the  notions  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  headed  by  Charles 
Gates,  sponsor  of  this  business-get¬ 
ting  innovation. 

A  "Must"  Handbook 

A  “must’’  reference  work  for 
those  interested  in  rayon,  a  “should’’ 
for  those  concerned  with  other 
varieties  of  textiles,  is  “Rayon  and 
Staple  Fiber  Handbook’’  by  H.  R. 
Mauersberger,  technical  editor  of 
Rayon  Textile  Monthly,  and  Dr. 
E.  W.  K.  Schwarz,  textile  chemist, 
consultant,  editor.  This  is  the  third 
edition  of  an  already  well-known 
handbook,  revised  and  enlarged  so 
that  it  runs  to  more  than  800  pages, 
with  300  illustrations  and  charts. 

The  authors  have  increased  the 
number  of  special  contributions 
from  experts  in  their  respective 
fields,  such  as  Stanley  B.  Hunt, 
Textile  Economics  Bureau ;  H.  B. 
Vollrath,  Viscose  Process;  Dr. 
Harold  de  Witt  Smith  on  the  Cellu¬ 
lose-Acetate  Process ;  Theodore 


Sewing  Bar  Opens  in  Altman  s  Piece  Goods  Department. 


Wood,  of  the  American  Bemberg 
Corporation,  who  writes  on  Cupram- 
monium  Process. 

Lottor  From  Frank  &  Ernest,  Inc. 

From  a  Worth  Street  friend  of 
long  standing  comes  a  letter  sub¬ 
scribed  “Frank  &  Ernest,  Inc.’’ 
from  which  we  quote;  “No  one 
has  accepted  your  conventional  in¬ 
vitation  beloved  of  editors.  Some¬ 
thing  to  the  effect  that  letters  of 
criticism  and  suggestion  would  be 
welcomed,  etc.,  etc.  Unless — infa¬ 
mous  suggestion — it  may  be  their 
remarks  have  been  found  too  rough 
to  reproduce.  At  any  rate,  this. 

“Apparently  you  feel  that  a 
dozen  draped  papier  mache  figures 
plus  a  fashion  show  every  5  or  6 
months  serves  to  dramatize  suffi¬ 
ciently  a  department  store’s  piece 
goods  department,  to  transform  it 
from  an  ancient  Biograph  silent 
flicker,  a  badly  scratched  horse- 
opera,  Please-leave-baby-carriages- 
in-the-lobby,  into  a  Hedy  LaMarr 
Technicolor  talkie,  “Passion  in 
Pago-Pago,’’  combined  with  a  flesh 
show  led  by  Mickey  Rooney  in  per¬ 
son.  Well,  I  don’t.  Nor  should  you. 
Nor  piece  goods  people  generally. 

“To  be  brief,  you  and  they  lack 
proper  perspective.  Too  close  to  the 
textile  landscape  to  see  the  trees. 
Florenz  Ziegfeld,  after  whipping  a 


Follies  into  shape,  used  to  move 
back  from  a  front  row  orchestra 
seat  to  the  balcony.  Follow  his  ex¬ 
ample.  Move  back!  Try  to  figure 
out  why  so  many  women  don’t  sew. 
Meditate  in  the  balcony.  Not  in  the 
gallery,  mind  you !  For  from  your 
writings  I  would  have  you  exclude 
chapters  on  Historical  Background, 
Sewing  Through  the  Ages,  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Fabrics.  Your  subject  is 
Selling  More  Piece  Goods.  Go  hack 
no  further  than  Siegel-Cooper  or 
maybe  A.  T.  Stewart.  No  early 
Egyptian  stuff !  Retailers  are  averse 
to  looking  back  further  than  to 
Coolidge  and  Cleveland,  let  alone  to 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  Give  ’em  30 
years  of  selling  fabrics,  not  3000. 

“Have  I  said  anything?  Simply 
this :  No  need  for  you  to  be  as  up- 
to-the-minute  as  a  newspaperman, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  an  encyclopedia.  Attempt 
a  happy  medium.  Get  the  proper 
l)erspective.  Stop  and  think.  Re¬ 
read  your  recent  interview  of  Miss 
Carter,  director  of  Macy’s  Sewing 
Center.  She  thinks.  Reflects.  Stud¬ 
ies  her  customers  with  unending 
patience.  They  hasten  to  buy,  it 
seems.  A  pleasant  occupation  for 
both  parties.  Too  many  piece  goods 
retailers  don’t  stop  to  think,  but  im¬ 
patiently  try  to  sell.  Unpleasant. 
Ineffective,  too.’’ 
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LINGERIE 


By  PEARL  BERRY 


Editorial  jmblidty  on  cor¬ 
sets.  heretofore  nigh  impossible 
to  get,  is  now  fast  apjiroaching 
a  crescendo.  Corsets  are  big  news 
as  never  l)efore  because  there  is  a 
controversy  over  the  new  models — 
a  situation  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
press.  While  we  cannot  hope  to 
keep  the  spotlight  htcused  on  cor¬ 
sets  to  the  extent  that  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  smart  corset  people  will  take 
their  cue  and  try  to  keep  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  being  relegated  again  to 
the  relative  obscurity  of  the  past. 
And  the  longer  the  present  contro¬ 
versy  lasts  on  the  new  figure  mould¬ 
ing,  the  more  conscious  women  will 
be  alxmt  “corsets  for  occasions” 
and  the  more  receptive  to  the  corset 
wardrobe  idea.  If  the  jiresent  pro¬ 
motions  "take”,  women  will  con¬ 
sider  a  natural  line  girdle  as  unsuit¬ 
able  for  dress  occasions  as  sport 
shoes  with  evening  or  dinner  dress. 

Up  to  now  the  amount  of  “pro” 
publicity  has  far  exceeded  the  “con.” 
That  proportion  of  “pro”  which  has 
recognized  the  “con"  has  pointed 
out  that  the  new  corset  if  properly 
fitted  is  not  injurious  internally.  It 
has  been  stated  in  editorial  columns 
that  grandma  fainted  (juite  as  readily 
in  her  pegnoir  without  her  stays  as 
she  did  in  her  ball  dress  with  them. 
If  the  waistline  is  jnilled  in  with 
regard  to  the  natural  measurcmients, 
state  the  advocates  of  new  contours, 
and  no  actual  “hand-siian”  aim  is 
sought  regardless  of  hi])  inches,  then 
the  costume  corset  can  he  comfort¬ 
ably  and  charmingly  worn. 

It  was  a  mistake,  some  corset  folk 
admitted  recently,  that  the  new  cor¬ 
set  was  not  fully  identified  at  the 
beginning  to  be  for  costume  wear 
and  not  general  wear.  Many  women 
pictured  themselves  in  such  gar¬ 
ments  for  all  their  activities — which 
startled  them  and  also  defeated  the 
idea  of  j)romotion  for  multiple  sales. 


Corset  wardrobes  have  been  talked 
of  for  a  long  time;  but  when  this 
jierfect  special-wear  promotion  came 
along  its  possibilities  were  apparent¬ 
ly  not  recognized.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  promotions  are  hc^in- 
ing  to  take  on  the  theme  of  dress 
and  corset  joint  disi)lay  and  adver¬ 
tising.  C't)rset  i)uhlicity  reached  new 
heights  when  one  of  the  foremost 
metropolitan  newsi)ai)ers  gave  i)age 
four  headlines  to  an  account  of  a 
fashion  show  j)Ut  on  by  B.  Altman 
Co.  which  showed  costumes  and 
then  the  new  corsets  necessarv  for 


the  clothes.  Though  the  corsets 
were  shown  after  the  costumes,  the 
newspaiKT  head  featured  the  corsets. 

Best  &  Co.  have  definitely  come 
out  against  the  “old  fashioned  cor¬ 
set”.  In  an  advertisment  they  pic¬ 
ture  a  tyi)e  of  the  new-old  corset 
with  a  cross  mark  over  it  and  a  cap¬ 
tion,  “Not  This”,  and  another  mod¬ 
ern  molded  garment  captioned  “But 
'Fliis”.  'I'heir  copy  read  in  i)art ; 
"Best’s  says  The  ‘()ld  Fashioned’ 
Corset  Is  Out  .  .  .  Last  November, 
when  extremists  were  adviMrating 
Up  Hair,  Best’s  said,  ‘Hair  Up  Is 


5' -'A'.  U 


NOT  THIS 


BUT  THIS* 


Best’s  says: 

The  ‘‘Old-Fashioned”  Corset 

Is  Out  ^ 

A  promotion  for  the  hour-gIa»!<  silhouette  hy  severe  roiitrust. 
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Out’. 

“Today  extremists  would  have 
women  believe  that  only  by  return¬ 
ing  to  the  pinched-in,  laced  corsets 
of  our  Grandmother’s  day,  can  they 
w'ear  the  new  clothes  and  have  a 
fashionable  silhouette. 

“Best’s  says  this  ‘old-fashioned’ 
corset  is  out ;  believes  a  gross  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  figure  is  repug- 
nent  to  women  of  good  taste — be¬ 
lieves  they  will  refuse  to  accept  it. 

“Best’s  was  the  first  to  launch 
the  new  hour-glass  silhouette  which 
emphasizes  the  natural  grace  of  the 
feminine  figure.  This  silhouette, 
with  its  fitted  waist,  high  bosom  and 
gently  curved  hips  is  becoming  and 
wearable.  ...” 

PrMMiting  New  Fall  Corsets 

It  is  regrettable  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reproduce  the  many  fine  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  have  appeared 
on  the  new  fall  corsets.  Some  of 
the  copy  can  be  given  and  is  worth 
considering  because  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  ways  in  which  they  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public. 

Highlights  follow :  * 

Lord  &  Taylor 

“It’s  here — The  little  laced  waist 
corset  .  .  .  this  enchanting  diminu¬ 


tive  version  for  young  figures  of 
Mainbocher’s  celebrated  revolution¬ 
ary  corset.  Light,  easy — it  takes 
inches  off  your  waistline,  lifts  your 
bust,  rounds  your  hips — gives  you 
the  appealing  new  figure  of  1940.” 

.Another  ad :  “This  is  it — the 
1940  corset  dress.  This  is  it — the 
ravishing,  revolutionary  Mainbocher 
corset.  Come  see  our  copy  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  new  1940  figure. 
You  don’t  have  to  worry — it’s  light, 
easy  to  wear.  Yet  it  takes  inches 
off  your  waistline.” 

For  a  conservative  model  an  ad 
read;  “That  sleek  waist — in  com¬ 
fort  !  La  Vivante’s  Sit  ‘n’  Ease. 
Lord  &  Taylor  introduces  the  slim- 
middled  girdle  you’ve  been  hoping 
for.” 

For  a  girdle  they  had  this  to  say : 
“So  comfortable  .  .  .  your  1940  cor¬ 
set  ..  .  in  double  power  net  .  .  . 
Blissfully  light,  soft,  pliable  to  let 
you  bend,  stretch,  with  complete 
freedom.”  This  ad  was  for  a  short 
hipped  high  bosom  corset. 

Bonwit  Teller 

“Paris  says  ‘Stem  Waistline’. 
Bonwit  shows  light  corset  to  reduce 
waist  2  inches.  The  new  back-lace 
girdle  weighs  only  7^  ounces;  has 
only  9  tiny  bones.  ‘Brings  no  dis¬ 


comfort’  says  corset  expert.  Front 
laced  bras  recommended  for  wear 
with  stem-line  stays.” 

Another  ad:  “Mainbocher,  you 
started  something!” 

“For  a  conservative  girdle  they 
said:  “Toujours  Jeune*  hits  a  new 
high  .  .  .  $7.50.  .  .  .  High  and  higher 
above  the  waist  go  Toujours  Jeune 
girdles — slimmer  and  slimmer  go 
midriffs,  planning  your  hips  to  jien- 
cil  slimness.” 

“New  champagne  stem  waistline 
by  Obligaine.  Look  at  the  sketches 
of  our  exclusive  French  Obligaine 
corset  above  to  see  the  beginning  of 
the  present  furore  for  steamlining 
the  figure.  Obligaine,  the  first  cor¬ 
set  ever  made  of  elastic  woven  on 
the  bias  .  .  .” 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

“Here's  the  tiny-waisted,  cupped- 
I)osom,  rounded  hip  mould  that 
gives  you  the  figure  for  that  Moly- 
neux  princesse.  Watch  those  gores, 
how  they  roll  out  over  the  hips,  how 
they  nip  in  the  waistline  that  will 
lie  the  talk  of  the  town.  From  it,  a 
l)erfect  bust  too,  and  the  ‘laced’  car¬ 
riage,  with  none  of  the  work  of  lac¬ 
ing  .  .  .  $18.50.  This  season  you 
must  he  expertly  fitted  and  person¬ 
ally  fitted.  Every  corset  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  problem  to  our  brilliant 
fitters.” 

To  promote  the  fitting  service: 
“Re-opening  in  all  its  glories,  our 
famous  Corset  Workroom.  We’re 
ready,  tomorrow  morning,  to  make 
you  a  laced  corset  that  will  give  you 
this  tiny  new  waist,  rounded  hips, 
high  magnificient  bosom  and  an 
erect  regal  back.  It  will  be  the 
Fasco*,  one  of  the  most  famous 
names  in  really  serious,  lacing  cor- 
setry.  The  very  designers,  cutters 
and  fitters  who  once  made  Fasco, 
who  have  since  learned  all  the  arts 
of  pliable  corsetry,  will  make  a  laced 
corset  to  your  measure.  For  what’s 
all  this  talk  about  fainting,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  bend,  forbidden  to  sit  | 
down?  Our  hand  has  never  lost  its  ; 
skill  with  bones  and  hooks  and 
seamings  and  lacings.  But  our  hand 
has  acquired  a  great  deal  more  skill  ! 
since  the  days  of  the  iron  cage.” 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  \ 

Macy’s  exploded :  “A  Bomb 
Shell !  Macy’s  is  first  with  Magic 
Mould.  Created  by  Bien  Jolie,  fa¬ 
mous  corset  leader,  this  10-bone 


A  Lord  &  Taylor  window  showing  Mainborher’s  wasp-waist  rorset  and 
afternoon  dress  for  which  this  type  of  corset  was  designed. 
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13  OUNCES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PERFECTION 


IT  is  strange  but  true  that  there  are  still  some 
store  executives  who  think  of  scientific  sup¬ 
ports  as  belonging  in  the  “heavyweight  harness” 
department.  Today’s  models  by  Camp  combine 
the  loveliness  and  lightness  of  fashionable  style 
corsets  with  the  exclusive  scientific  features 
found  only  in  the  genuine  Camp  Support. 

Take,  for  example,  the  model  illustrated  above. 
A  typical  support  for  general  wear,  this  Camp 
garment  incorporates  proper  anatomical  sup¬ 
porting  features  which  encourage  better  pos¬ 
ture  and  slim  the  figure.  Exquisitely  made  of  an 
exclusive  lightweight  fabric,  with  enameled 
fittings,  Super-Power  Lastex  and  a  Talon  Fas¬ 


tener,  this  garment  weighs  exactly  13  ounces  — 
about  2  ounces  more  than  a  comparable  style 
garment.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  it 
is  a  best-seller  in  some  of  the  finest  stores  of  the 
country  —  stores  which  are  aggressively  going 
after  the  great  market  for  this  type  of  corset. 

*  «  « 

Have  you  investigated  recently  the  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Camp  Supports?  Some  of  the  Smartest 
store  owners,  merchandise  men  and  corset  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  country  have  admitted,  after  a  talk 
with  us,  that  they  had  really  been  neglecting 
this  great  field  for  profitable 
promotion.  Are  you? 


The  Camp  Transparent  lyuman, 
seen  by  five  million  persons. 
An  object  lesson  in  health  and 
uood  posture.  When  visiting 
Pt’ew  York,  see  this  exhibit  at 
the  y.  .Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry  at  Rockefeller 
Center. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

New  York,  330  Fifth  Are.;  Chica|EO,  MercboDdue  Mort:  Windror,  Ont.;  London,  Elncland  •  World*a  Inrgeat  manafacturers  of  nurgical  anppoita 
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SHOWER  CAP 
AND  KAPELET 


Smart  young  junior  executives  at  Kleinert’s  put  their  heads 
together  and  planned  this  line  of  "Young  Notions”  to  solve 
the  good-grooming  problems  of  teen-age  young  moderns. 

Special  Pin-in  shields— small  size— for  dresses  and  sweat¬ 
ers.  A  brief  little  Sani -Scant  and  an  even  briefer  Unda-Gard. 
Specially  fitted  skirt  shield— extra  short  for  knee-length 
dresses.  Bra-form  Jr.  and  a  panty  girdle  to  "do  things”  for 
young  figures.  And  many,  many  more  items— each  in  a 
"Young  Notions”  box— together  with  display  material 
planned  to  give  you  the  makings  of  a  special  "Young 
Notions  Section”  that  will  bring  teen-age  business  into 
your  department  to  STAY! 

I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  485  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Toronto,  Canada . . .  London,  England 
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‘Magic  Mould’  is  the  answer  to  a 
maiden’s  prayer  .  .  .  $3.24.  No  lac¬ 
ing.  No  fussing.  No  indigestion. 
Magic  Mould  may  look  just  like  a 
gadget  for  a  doll  (actually  it’s  no 
wider  than  the  span  of  your  hand) 
hut  it  will  seem  to  make  your  waist 
two  inches  smaller,  elevate  your 
bosom,  and  slightly  round  your 
hips.”  In  the  ad  there  were  four 
figures,  the  top  one,  the  actual  cor¬ 
set,  the  low’er  three  explained  by 
the  captions:  “Wear  it  over  your 
girdle  or  corselet.  Wear  it  under 
your  corset  or  corselet.  Wear  it 
without  girdle  or  corselet.”  Other 
ads  of  this  model  appeared  regular¬ 
ly. 

Arnold  Constable 

“Francette’s  Wasp  Waist  .  .  .  the 
girdle  that  has  set  the  whole  fashion 
world  agog!  Before  the  couturier’s 
dramatic  new  wasp-waisted  gowns 
even  arrive  in  America  our  Corset 
salon  is  first  to  bring  you  the  most 
heralded  corset  fashion  in  years. 
Quaintly  reminiscent  of  great¬ 
grandmother’s  “stays”  this  miracu¬ 
lous  new  girdle  actually  laces  3j4 
inches  from  your  waistline,  and 
rounds  your  hips  into  true  nine¬ 
teenth  century  symmetry  .  .  .  $10.” 

Of  Schiaparelli’s  Formfit  founda¬ 
tion  they  say:  “Laces  two  inches 
off  your  waistline,  flattens  your  dia¬ 
phragm  and  rounds  your  hipline  in¬ 
to  hour  glass  curves.  Black  and 
tearose,  $12.50.” 


tion.  Once  you’re  laced  up  you  may 
be  lucky  to  manage  a  muffled  oath. 
However,  you  needn’t  worry.  Due 
to  the  specialty  shop  technique  for 
which  our  stylists  are  justly  famed, 
the  new  corset  is  already  available 
in  our  Downstairs  Store.  But  with 
this  difference.  Our  corset  is  com¬ 
fortable  as  a  kimono.” 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue 

“Our  ‘Langtry’  Corset  with  laced 
back  and  zipped  front.  Back  lace 
corsets  are  not  new  to  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.  We’ve  been  selling  them 
since  last  April.  And  six  months 
experience  with  them  has  prompted 
us  to  add  the  slide  fastener  closing 
in  front;  once  the  laces  have  ad¬ 
justed  the  garment  to  your  figure 
you  do  not  have  to  lace,  and  unlace, 
laboriously,  with  each  wearing.” 

Silks  PromiiMnt  in  Quality  Linos 

The  interest  evinced  this  fall  in 
sumptuous  fabrics  is  reflected  in 
many  of  the  corset  lines  of  our  high 
fashion  manufacturers.  Pure  dye 
silks  in  the  new  “old-fashioned  cor¬ 
sets”  and  in  foundations  in  the 
upper  brackets  are  prominent  in  the 
promotions  of  many  of  the  Fifth 
.\venue  stores  in  advertising  and 
window  displays. 

Warnor  Corsot  Showing 

“Will  Women  Wear  the  New 
Wasp-Waist  Corsets?”  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  in  a  talk  which 
.Mice  Cromwell  of  Warner  Broth¬ 


ers  gave  before  the  press  this 
month.  “They  will,”  stated  Miss 
Cromwell,  “if  they  do  not  have  to 
abandon  comfort.”  She  said  that 
there  had  been  a  tendency  for  the 
last  few  seasons  to  make  waists 
smaller. 

The  full-hipped  tight-waist  cor- 
selette  was  shown,  and  followed  by 
three  new  wasp-waist  corsets,  the 
comfort  points  being  demonstrated 
to  the  audience.  These  new  corsets 
were  lightly  boned  and  made  of  nude 
satin  Lastex.  They  have  the  same 
smaller  waist  as  the  cloth  and  lx)ne 
corsets.  Two  corselettes  shown  have 
back  lacing  extending  to  two  inches 
below  the  waist  for  extra  adjust¬ 
ment.  One  corselette  is  a  wrap¬ 
around  with  separating  Talon  clos¬ 
ing  and  controlled  hipline.  All  cor¬ 
sets  had  garters. 

Pointing  out  the  features  of  fit¬ 
ting,  Miss  Cromwell  said  that  ribs 
should  not  be  pinched  in  but  the 
smaller  waistline  contour  obtained 
at  a  point  lower  so  that  there  could 
be  no  injury  to  the  wearer.  Harking 
back  to  the  past  when  wasp  waists 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Miss 
Cromwell  told  us  that  all  women 
over  thirty  at  that  time  had  pro¬ 
lapsed  abdomens  from  the  constant 
wearing  of  the  old  type  corsets.  The 
open  hip  corset  is  one  she  believes 
will  be  worn  only  for  special  occa¬ 
sions  because  women  will  not  take 
the  chance  of  a  possible  permanent 
hip-spread. 


Keeping  Hosiery  Promotions  on 
Firm  Ground  of  Fact 


James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Following  dresses  with  the  cor¬ 
seted  waistline  came  an  announce¬ 
ment  :  “Foundation  for  it  all  .  .  . 
supple,  high-rising  girdles  to  nip  in 
your  stubborn  waist.  All-in-ones  to 
nip  in  the  bud  any  tendency  toward 
a  ‘tire’.” 

Bloomingdale's 

“Mainbocher’s  controversial  cor¬ 
set  style  $15.00.  It  does  incredibly 
feminine  things  to  your  hips  and 
bosom.  You  may  like  it  .  .  .  you 
may  not.  But  you  should  try  it  on.” 

Wanamaker's 

“The  Corset  Is  Here  To  Stay  .  .  . 
Ladies,  you’re  in  for  a  lacing. 
Waists,  like  the  fall  nights  are  draw¬ 
ing  in.  If  you  go  to  extremes, 
breathing  may  be  impossible,  con¬ 
versation  may  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 


IN  the  history  of  hosiery  retailing 
there  have  not  been  so  many  pro¬ 
motional  possibilities  for  it  in 
any  one  season  as  are  offered  for  this 
fall.  We  have  myriads  of  construc¬ 
tions  and  finishes  to  distinguish  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  talk.  The  stock¬ 
ing  industry  can  advance  rapidly 
season  by  season  into  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  business  on  a  quality  basis 
and  away  from  a  low  price  basis  if 
we  go  cautiously  on  the  claims  we 
now  make  for  the  durability  of  pro¬ 
motional  numbers.  Women  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  hose  if 
they  can  get  longer  wear  from  them 
than  from  cheaper  hose.  One  proof 
of  that  is  in  the  fact  that  women 
upon  hearing  of  a  type  of  stocking 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  which 


has  received  much  publicity,  and 
learning  it  will  not  be  in  the  lower 
price  brackets  but  is  expected  to 
give  long  wear,  clamor  for  it  in 
hosiery  departments. 

If  we  are  to  bring  up  unit  sales 
and  keep  them  up,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  no  undue  claims  are  made  in 
hosiery  promotions.  An  understate¬ 
ment  is  better  than  an  overstatement 
in  the  hosiery  field.  Women  expect 
miracles  in  stockings,  they  want 
them  to  be  sheer,  yet  hosiery  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  abused  article  of 
wearing  apparel  in  their  wardrobes. 
To  lead  them  to  expect  more  of 
stockings  than  can  be  realized  is  a 
let-down  for  the  department  and 
store  prestige  as  well. 

When  we  find  that  women  will 
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THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION 


moment . . .  yet,  resists  snails  and  runs,  gives 
miles  more  wear.  What  woman  can  resist 
this  right  combination  .  .  .  imparted  to  the 
highest  degree  hy  Finishes  ?  There’s 

no  better  way  to  insure  sales  successes ! 


It  s  hosiery  tilmy  sheer,  sott  and  dull,  sleek 
as  a  second  shin.  It’s  hosiery  long  wearing, 
resistant  to  the  vigorous  doings  of  active 
moderns.  It’s  hosiery  that  meets  the  clamour 
for  glamour,  capitalizes  on  the  mood  of  the 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

MFRS.TEXTILESOAPS,SOFTENERS,OILS.FINISHES.COLL!MS&\VE3TMORELAND  , pa. -ST. CATHARINES. ONTARIO. CANADA 
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j)ay  more  for  stockings  if  they  can 
get  more  wear  for  the  additional 
cost,  we  must  make  sure  the  wear 
is  there,  if  we  claim  it  is. 

That  assurance  can  easily  come 
by  making  certain  of  the  integrity 
of  the  source  of  production.  How 
long  has  the  manufacturer  been  in 
business?  Has  he  previously  put 
out  “hot”  numbers  liefore  they  were 
ready,  or  in  other  words  l)efore  they 
were  sufficiently  tested  on  “guinea 
pigs"  as  well  as  lieing  machine 
tested?  Some  of  our  best  hosiery  is 
put  out  by  manufacturers  who  have 
s])ent  much  effort  and  time  on  re¬ 
search  before  offering  them  for 
sale. 

Those  retailers  who  are  not  in  a 
j)osition  to  test  to  any  great  degree 
the  many  kinds  of  hose  offered 
them,  should  make  sure  the  source 
is  reliable. 

More  on  Finishes 

Tlie  United  States  Testing  Co. 
point  out  that  several  trade  papers 
which  published  their  July  article 
on  finishing  stressed  the  fact  that 
perhajis  special  hosiery  finishes  did 
not  improve  the  hosiery  as  much  as 
claimed  by  manufacturers.  To  clear 
up  any  impression  of  that  sort,  we 
quote  from  their  latest  report — 
“Their  (the  trade  ])apers)  inter])re- 
tation  of  our  bulletin  was  correct 
in  a  general  way.  Wliat  we  tried 
to  point  out  was  that  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  hosiery  are  spending 
considerable  effort  to  promote  a 
si)ecial  hosiery  finish  when  the  basic 
construction  of  their  hosiery  is  not 
at  all  what  it  should  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  manufacturers  who  are 
producing  a  well-constructed  hose 
have  develo])ed  a  finish  that  im¬ 
proves  the  construction,  giving  a 
finished  hose  far  sujjerior  ap])ear- 
ance.  feel  and  wear  as  compared  to 
the  general  run  of  hosiery  on  the 
market  before  special  hosiery  fin¬ 
ishes  were  used  to  any  grrat  e.xtent. 
We  have  tested  many  well-con¬ 
structed  hose  with  special  finishes 
and  find  them  very  satisfactory  .  .  .” 

Suggestion 

For  the  winter  months  how  many 
hosiery  buyers  have  considered  hav¬ 
ing  a  display  of  hand  cream  on  the 
counter  with  a  poster  suggesting 
that  snags  may  be  saved  if  cream 
is  used  for  chapped  hands?  “Winter 
hands”  can  damage  hosiery  quite  as 


readily  as  rough  nails.  Probably 
little  cream  will  be  sold,  but  ihe 
suggestion  is  there,  and  may  help 
to  prevent  the  oft  heard  complaint, 
“But  they  ran  when  I  was  putting 
them  on  for  the  first  time.” 

Shoe  Colors 

The  Fashicm  Coordination  Guide 
for  Spring  1940  for  women’s  shoe 
and  leather  colors  has  been  issued 
by  the  Textile  Color  Card  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  result  of  a  joint  meeting  of 
a  color  committee  of  tanners,  shoe 
manufacturers  and  shoe  retailers  in 
cooperation  with  the  Association. 

The  basic  colors  are  Bluejacket,  a 
dark  basic  navy  for  general  wear ; 
India  Brown,  a  rich  true  brown  for 
town  wear,  and,  of  course,  black. 

For  special  purpose  color :  Air¬ 
way  Blue,  a  lively  light  blue;  Turf- 
tan.  a  new  swagger  shade  in  the 
lively  russet  family ;  Malibu  Beige, 
a  neutral  tone  and  Burma  Brown, 
a  new  high  fashion  tone  in  the  ani¬ 
mated  reddish  or  rosy  brown  beige 
range. 

Pastels,  used  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  for  evening  or  sports  sandals 
for  resort  cruise  or  summer  wear 
are:  Blue  Petal.  Capri  Pink,  Sunny 
Yellow.  Blue  Sea.  Bali  Coral,  Parma 
Rose.  Tropic  Lime,  and  .\loha  X'^io- 
let. 

Tw’o  i)atriotic  coU)rs  arc  given 
for  a  lively  note  for  sjxjrts  shoes  to 
be  used  alone  or  in  combination  with 
white.  They  are  Federal  Blue  and 
l*atriotic  Red. 

Hosiery  Shipments 

The  National  Association  of  Ho¬ 
siery  Manufacturers  reports  that 
shipments  of  all  tyiK*s  of  hosiery 
during  the  month  of  July  were 
lower  than  they  have  been  during 
any  preceding  month  of  the  current 
year.  However,  they  say  that  ho¬ 
siery  shipments  during  July  are  nor¬ 
mally  at  their  seasonally  low  point 
and  this  month's  shipments  are  as 
high  as  was  exj)ected.  In  fact,  total 
shipments  of  all  types  of  hosiery 
during  the  month  of  July  1939 
amounted  to  9,482,686  dozen  pairs, 
as  comijared  with  8,537.713  dozen 
])airs  for  July  a  year  ago.  This 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  11.1  per 
cent  for  July  1939,  over  July  1938. 

Hosiery  Merchandising 

The  International  Silk  Guild  is 
publishing  a  hosiery  section  in  their 


Silk  Merchandising  News  for  divi¬ 
sional  and  general  merchandise  man¬ 
agers.  advertising  managers  and 
buyers  in  department  stores. 

This  Ixjoklet.  plus  reporting  on 
the  lines  of  59  manufacturers  giv¬ 
ing  brand  names,  new  constructions 
and  new  stockings  available  for  fall, 
includes  information  on  non-runs, 
novelties,  ojieras  and  silk  and  wool 
s|K)rt  hose.  Many  merchandising 
subjects  are  included,  as  are  sug¬ 
gested  dealer  helps,  packaging  and 
color  promotions. 

Especially  interesting  is  an  article 
on  returns.  Runs  are  pictured  and 
explained  to  help  those  in  charge  of 
return  adjustments.  “Finishes”  are 
explained  and  many  helpful  aids  are 
offered  for  greater  business  for  the 
coming  season. 

“DuraBond"  Finishes  Now 
“DuraBeau” 

“DuraBcau”  has  been  registered 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
as  the  new  name  for  “DuraBond” 
Hosiery  Finishes,  products  of 
Scholler  Bros.,  Inc.  This  change 
applies  to  the  trade  name  only,  the 
finishing  com]X)unds  themselves  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

Clove  Colors 

Fifteen  colors  for  women's  gloves 
have  been  chosen  for  Spring  1940 
by  the  Textile  Color  Card  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  wdth  its  glove 
color  committee.  Advance  swatches 
of  these  shades  have  just  been  re¬ 
leased  to  meml)ers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Silk  Substitutes 

Experimentation  still  continues 
by  many  manufacturers  on  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  hosiery  of  silk  substitute. 

( )ne  manufacturer  tells  me  his  ex- 
])erimenting  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
enable  him  to  say  that  he  will  .soon 
offer  such  a  stocking  to  the  trade. 
His  .stocking  will  be  of  a  yarn  ex¬ 
clusive  with  him.  I  have  seen  one 
of  the  stockings  which  has  been 
worn  for  forty  consecutive  days  and 
it  a})])ears  undamaged  and  in  good 
condition.  As  soon  as  he  clears  up 
.some  minor  details  the  stocking  will 
be  released  simultaniously  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  public  will  be 
given  no  news  of  this  hose  until  it 
actually  is  on  sale  in  retail  stores. 
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Separate  Pricing  on  Fine  Lingerie 
Groups  Effective 


PRESENTING  fine  lingerie 
pieces  as  a  group  but  pricing 
them  separately  is,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  merchandisers,  a  simple 
but  forceful  way  of  increasing  unit 
sales  of  lietter  grade  lingerie.  As 
sets,  the  price  may  seem  high,  but 
as  separately  priced  pieces  well  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  trained  salesperson  the 
eye  apjx'al  may  overcome  any  re¬ 
sistance  a  lump  sum  for  the  en¬ 
semble  might  create.  Most  of  the 
sets  offered  in  the  market  today  can 
be  interchangeable,  and  can  be  mer¬ 
chandised  cleverly. 

In  the  Odette  line  there  is  a  gown 
and  coat  set  that  has  unusual  em- 
liellishment  of  eyelet  embroidery. 
The  gown  is  sheer  with  an  eyelet- 
embroidered  bertha  ruffle.  The  waist 
line  is  high  and  the  skirt  full.  The 
coat  is  of  albatross  with  a  neck  ruffle, 
eyelet  embroidered.  Another  gown 
and  coat  set  has  a  coat  of  albatross 
which  has  a  top  of  all-over  eyelet 
embroidery  with  the  embroidery 
carried  out  in  a  short  peplum.  The 
front  is  buttoned  in  self  color.  The 
gown  is  of  ninon  in  an  off-the- 
shoulder  type.  The  sleeves  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  eyelet  embroidery.  A  bridal 
set  has  a  gown  in  camisole  effect 
made  of  heavy  satin  with  Naline 
lace.  The  coat  has  bell  sleeves. 
Many  yards  of  lace  have  gone  into 
this  lavishly  trimmed  model.  Here 
is  a  treatment  of  the  bustle  back 
which  is  interesting  and  comfortable 
to  wear.  In  this  line  there  is  an 
interesting  brocaded  Queen  Anne 
period  housecoat.  The  accompany- 
ing  gown  is  a  simple  high  waisted 
model  with  full  bust  and  puff 
sleeves. 

Black  sets  or  black  coats  with 
contrasting  gowm  are  shown  by 
Odette.  Quilted  l)ed  jackets  in 
small  pattern  are  heavily  ordered, 
they  report,  for  college  wear  now 
and  for  holiday  trade  later. 

Contemplating  a  popularity  for 
the  new  short-hip  corsets,  this  house 
is  making  culotte-petticoat  with  a 
shirt  top  to  fill  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  a  minimum  of  under- 
things  but  want  protection  under¬ 
neath  frocks. 

An  Empire  style  set  of  gown  and 
coat  in  the  Carla  line  has  Alencon 
lace  treatment  used  in  applique,  on 


the  shoulder  straps  and  outlining 
the  low  back.  The  set  is  made  of 
silk  and  Bemberg  satin.  In  this  line 
is  a  gown  of  pure  dye  silk  print  with 
a  wide  band  around  the  top  of  white 
chiffon  to  form  the  neckline.  There 
is  a  gown  and  bed  jacket  combina¬ 
tion  of  silk  and  Bemberg  satin  with 
the  top  of  the  gown  and  the  jacket 
of  pure  dye  sheer.  It  is  trimmed 
with  fine  val  lace  with  contrasting 
color  bows  jierked  here  and  there 
on  the  front.  New  slips  of  figured 
rayon  taffeta  are  lingerie  ruffled  and 
trimmed  with  ribbon-run  beading 
and  val  lace.  Celanese  slips  in  solid 
colors  are  ric  rac  trimmed. 

The  maternity  and  hospital  gar¬ 
ments  by  Albert  Khoury  are  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention  this  season.  This 
house  uses  only  pure  dye  silk 
throughout  the  line.  The  maternity 
slips  are  made  with  or  without 
pressed-in  box  pleats  in  the  front 
which  allows  a  spread  of  16  inches. 
The  adjustable  back  lap  over  clos¬ 
ing  allows  another  spread  of  10 
inches.  These  slips  are  tailored,  em¬ 
broidered  or  lace  trimmed.  There 
are  two  models  of  maternity  pant¬ 
ies,  one  with  four  pressed-in  pleats 
in  the  front  and  adjustable  back 
and  the  other  a  chemise  type  with 
side  closings  which  are  adjustable. 

One  of  the  most  ix>pular  models 
in  the  hospital  or  convalescent  coats 
in  the  Khoury  line  is  called 
“Johnette”  the  coat  made  to  meet 
hospital  specifications,  has  the 
above-the-knee  length,  back  ties  of 
self  crepe,  deep  pocket  and  sleeve 
yoke  allowing  for  large  upper  arm 
and  flat  seams. 

This  line  features  many  gown  and 
coat  sets.  A  bridal  set  of  white 
triple  chiffon  has  accordion  pleated 
insets  over  the  bust  of  the  gown 
w’hich  is  lavishly  topped  with  Binche 
type  lace.  The  back  is  cut  in  a  deep 
V  and  the  swing  skirt  measures  5 
yards.  The  coat  has  puff  sleeves 
taffeta  lined  and  Binche  type  lace 
forming  a  peplum  around  the  waist. 
A  special  set  priced  at  $8.75  has  a 
coat  of  triple  chiffon  simply  de¬ 
signed  and  a  contrasting  color  gown 
piped  to  match  the  coat.  The  gown 
is  gathered  into  a  circle  at  front  and 
shoulder  straps  in  back.  Garments 
are  graded  on  the  Alterman  system 
insuring  fit  into  the  larger  sizes. 


Pink  silk  ninon  gown  with  a  square, 
lace  edged  neckline  matching  the  lace 
inset  at  the  waistline  that  is  twisted 
into  a  knot  and  streamers.  A  match¬ 
ing  pink  silk  satin  negligee  w  ith  a  low 
square  neck  edged  with  a  lace  ruffle, 
bishop  sleeves  and  velvet  laced 
basque  bodice. 


Black  silk  sheer  gown  and  matching 
coat  from  Carla  lingerie.  The  cami¬ 
sole  bodice  of  the  gown,  the  cuffs, 
fronts  and  waistline  of  the  coat  are 
highlighted  by  black  lace  threaded 
with  delft  blue  ribbon. 
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Significance  of  the  Collection  Ratio 


By  MILAN  V.  AYRES 

Secretary,  National  Association  of  Sales  Finance  Companies,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  author  of  the  accompanying  article,  who  is  well- 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Credit  Management  section  of 
The  Bulletin,  takes  issue  with  the  new  statistical  methods 
recommended  by  the  Credit  Management  Division  to  obtain 
a  more  accurate  control  over  installment  collections. 

We  cannot  quite  agree  with  his  statement  that  our 
recommendation  is  ’‘a  proposition  to  substitute  one  wrong 
method  for  another  wrong  method.*”  We  admit  that  our 
new  method  is  still  somewhat  inadequate,  hut  in  the 
absence  of  available  data  which  would  enable  us  to  segre¬ 
gate  down  payments  from  actual  collections  on  receivables, 
we  believe  that  Mr.  (Godfrey’s  suggested  method,  which 
incidentally  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Retail 
Research  Association,  is  better  than  the  old  method  of 
simply  including  down  payments,  or  for  that  matter,  of 
having  no  statistical  control  device  at  all.  At  the  same  time, 
we  respect  the  author's  arguments  and  they  are  reproduced 
here  because  they  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  for.  and 
development  of  more  accurate  statistical  control  devices  in 
the  department  store  field  during  the  next  few  years. 

Additional  comments  on  this  subject  will  be  published 
in  the  next  edition  of  “Credit  Currents”.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  discussion  will  eventually  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  a  perfect  statistical  control  device  for  deferred  payment 
collections. 


J.  Anton  Hacios,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  correct  definition  of  the  col¬ 
lection  ratio  in  installment  ac¬ 
counting  is  the  ratio  of  collec¬ 
tions  on  installment  accounts  during 
any  month  to  the  outstandings  on 
these  accounts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  There  seems  to  be  no 
disagreement  on  that  definition. 

It  develops,  however,  that  many 
department  stores,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  and  presumably  other  kinds 
of  merchants,  have  been  including 
the  down  payments  made  during  the 
month  with  the  collections  in  com¬ 
puting  this  ratio.  This  naturally 
gives  a  wrong  result,  the  error  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  size  of  the  down 
payments. 


At  a  recent  convention  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  in 
Cleveland,  H.  G.  Godfrey  presented 
a  paper  in  which  he  deplored  the 
errors  resulting  from  the  prevailing 
method  of  computing  collection 
ratios.  He  admitted  that  the  proper 
formula  is  the  one  given  above,  but 
did  not  recommend  that  department 
stores  use  it,  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  have  the  data  which 
would  enable  them  to  go  back  and 
make  similar  computations  for  pre¬ 
vious  years  for  comparative  pur¬ 
poses.  He  projxjsed  that  down  pay¬ 
ments  be  included  with  collections, 
but  that  to  offset  this  the  current 
months  installment  sales  be  included 


with  outstandings,  so  that  his  pro- 
lK)sed  formula  for  computing  the 
collection  ratio  is  to  divide  the  col¬ 
lections  plus  down  payments  by  the 
outstandings  plus  sales.  He  stated 
that  this  gave  substantially  the  cor¬ 
rect  result,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
presentation  the  convention  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  that  Mr. 
Godfrey’s  method  be  used  by  all  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  that  it  be  rec¬ 
ommended  for  use  to  the  National 
Retail  Credit  Association,  the 
United  Stales  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
other  statistical  agencies  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  credit  field. 

Is  Proposed  Method  Better? 

rite  trouble  with  this  recommen¬ 
dation  is  that  it  is  a  proposition  to 
substitute  one  wrong  method  for  an¬ 
other  wrong  method.  Moreover  it 
is  not  true  that  the  proposed  method  j 
will  always  give  more  accurate  re-  I 
suits  than  the  one  which  is  to  be 
displaced.  To  prove  this  point,  Mr. 
Godfrey  gave  four  examples  based 
on  hypothetical  department  store  ac¬ 
counts  and  entirely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  while  in  three  of  these 
cases  the  proposed  method  gave  an¬ 
swers  more  nearly  correct  than  the 
old  method,  in  the  fourth  case  the 
error  introduced  by  his  new  method 
was  greater  than  the  error  produced 
by  the  old  method,  although  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  examples 
referred  to  are  to  be  found  in  the 
article  beginning  on  page  222  in  the 
Credit  Management  Year  Book  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  for  1938-1939, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  ra¬ 
tional  method  for  use  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  or  anybody  else  in  com¬ 
puting  the  collection  ratio  is  the 
method  acknowledged  to  be  correct 
which  is  given  at  the  outset  of  this 
article,  and  which  after  all  is  easiest 
to  use  if  proper  records  are  kept. 

If  it  results  in  giving  figures  which 
are  not  comparable  with  those  of 
previous  years,  that  of  course  is  too 
bad,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  will 
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THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  SAVED! 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  executives  say,  "Care¬ 
ful  buying  is  one  of  our  most  important  ef¬ 
ficiency  savings,  and  we’re  aided  here  by  the 
many  definite  advantages  of  modern  Kardex 
Stock  Control.  The  margin  recaps  used  in 
this  system  tell  us  at  a  glance  how  any  of  our 
controlled  items  stand.  We  have  well  over  one 
hundred  thousand  items  controlled.  It’s  easy 
for  us  to  make  a  daily  check,  and  to  re-order  or 
clear  out  merchandise  on  a  planned  turnover 
basis.  We  save  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in 
maintaining  low  but  adequate  stocks,  thus  not 
tying  up  excessive  capital  and  avoiding  large 
interest  charges,  nor  do  we  require  large 
reserve  space  which  would  burden  us  with  a 
high  rent  and  building  maintenance  expense. 

"Another  saving — a  large  one  in  our  case — 
comes  from  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  Kar¬ 
dex  cards.  Each  includes  complete  current  and 
historical  information  on  an  individual  item 
to  guide  our  buyers  and  stock  clerks  covering 
a  period  of  six  months  to  two  years  as  the 
needs  require.  Yet  they’re  compact  and  easy 
to  use — thousands  can  be  kept  in  file  on  one 
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desk,  posted,  and  referred  to  in  less  time  than  any  other 
type  of  record  we  have  seen.” 

SUMMARY  DATA  AT  A  GLANCE 

The  flexibility  of  Kardex  Stock  Control  permits  gra¬ 
phic  signaling  of  any  facts  you  require  in  daily  review. 
A  progressive  signal  may  be  moved  from  left  to  right, 
covering  the  weeks’  supply  on  hand.  Small  celluloid 
signals  of  several  colors  may  be  used  to  give  you  auto¬ 
matic  breakdowns  by  type  of  merchandise,  price, 
size,  color,  etc. 

GET  FULL  FACTS  ON  KARDEX 

When  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company  okays  a  system,  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  more  than  pays  its  own  way.  But  find 
out  now  how  much  it  can  save  for  your  business.  And 
how  similar  Kardex  systems  can  be  applied  to  help 
you  improve  sales  and  collections  in  today’s  battle 
against  rising  costs. 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Branches  Everywhere 
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disappear  in  a  couple  of  years. 

There  is  considerable  reason  to 
look  upon  the  collection  ratio  as  one 
on  which  no  great  reliance  should 
be  placed,  even  if  it  is  correctly 
computed. 

A  paper  was  presented  by 
M.  L.  Merriam  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  that  same  conven¬ 
tion  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
Year  Book  beginning  on  page  61. 
Several  times  in  the  course  of  his 
jiaper  Mr.  Merriam  made  remarks 
such  as  the  following :  “The  rate  of 
collections  in  1938  steadily  improved 
until  a  rate  of  5%  above  1937  is 
indicated  for  December.  It  may  be 
that  this  marked  improvement  is 
partly  an  illusion  resulting  from  a 
run-off  of  installment  balances." 
“As  a  result  of  this  peculiar  rela¬ 
tionship  there  was  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  installment  col¬ 
lections  during  the  second  half  of 
1938.  Obviously  this  increase  is  a 
mathematical  illusion.  It  does  not 
reflect  better  collection  conditions.” 

These  remarks  and  others  of 
similar  tenor  led  me  to  make  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  variations  in  volume 
of  business  upon  the  collection  ratio, 
with  results  that  were  rather  aston¬ 
ishing. 

How  Collection  Ratio  Varies 

It  can  be  demonstrated  that  if  a 
finance  company  or  a  store  were  to 
acquire  i)recisely  the  same  volume 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  install¬ 
ment  paper,  month  by  month,  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  if  this  paper 
were  all  paid  according  to  contract, 
the  collection  ratio  would  ultimately 
become  constant,  and  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  maturity  of  the  paper  in  months 
could  be  computed  by  dividing  the 
number  2  by  the  collection  ratio  and 
subtracting  1.  For  instance,  if  the 
collection  ratio  is  15.38%,  or  .1538, 
we  may  divide  2  by  .1538  and  we 
will  get  13.  Subtracting  1  gives  us 
12,  which  is  the  original  maturity  of 
the  paper  in  months. 

While  it  is  of  course  obvious  that 
no  one  ever  does  accumulate  install¬ 
ment  outstandings  in  the  uniform 
manner  above  described,  it  was 
formerly  my  thought  that  under  all 
ordinarA"^  conditions  the  method  just 
given  for  determining  the  original 
life  of  the  paper  would  come  rea¬ 
sonably  close  to  giving  the  correct 
answ'er.  I  have  known  for  some 
time  however  that  the  result  thus 


obtained  is  often  not  close  enough 
for  the  purpose  at  hand.  The  study 
just  made  was  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  light  on  the  question  how 
much  of  a  variation  in  the  collection 
ratio  would  be  caused  by  variations 
in  the  monthly  volume  of  new  paper 
acquired. 

In  the  diagram  the  line  near  the 
bottom  marked  “Loans”  represents 
an  assumed  volume  of  installment 
paper  acquired  monthly.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  before  the  diagram  be¬ 
gins  there  was  no  such  paper  on 
hand.  Then  $1,200  worth  of  such 
paper  was  acquired  each  month  for 
twelve  successive  months,  after 
which  the  amount  was  uniformly  in¬ 
creased  monthly  until  it  reached  $2,- 
400  for  the  eighteenth  month.  It 
was  then  reduced  at  the  same  rate 
until  it  was  again  $1,200  for  the 
twenty- fourth  month,  and  continued 
at  that  rate  until  the  thirty-sixth 
month,  after  which  no  more  paper 
was  acquired.  It  is  assumed  that  all 
of  this  is  twelve  months  paper  and 
that  it  is  all  paid  on  the  due  dates. 
This  would  result  in  the  volume  of 
collections  shown  in  the  dashed  line 
near  the  bottom  of  the  diagram. 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  paper  reached  a  peak  at  the 
eighteenth  month,  the  peak  of  collec¬ 
tions  came  six  months  later  in  the 


24th  and  25th  months. 

The  solid  curved  line  beginning 
at  the  lower  left  hand  comer,  reach¬ 
ing  a  high  peak  near  the  top  of  the 
diagram  near  the  middle,  and  re¬ 
turning  to  the  lower  right  hand 
corner,  represents  the  outstanding 
which  would  result  from  the  as¬ 
sumed  loans.  Loans,  collections  and 
outstandings  are  on  the  same  scale, 
and  the  great  volume  reached  by 
outstandings  as  compared  with  the 
loans  and  collections  is  rather  im- 
jiressive. 

By  dividing  the  collections  by  the 
outstandings,  we  get  the  collection 
ratio  which  is  the  curious,  irregular¬ 
ly  curved,  l)eaded  line  beginning 
about  a  third  of  the  way  up  at  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  diagram  and 
running  off  the  top  near  the  right 
hand  side.  This  collection  ratio 
starts  at  the  end  of  the  second 
month  at  .0833,  and  increases  to 
.1538  at  the  end  of  the  13th  month, 
which  is  one  month  after  the  loans 
began  to  increase,  then  swings  down 
and  up  and  down  again,  reaching 
.1538  once  more  at  the  37th  month, 
and  then  runs  sharply  up  off  the 
diagram  during  the  period  when  no 
more  paper  is  being  acquired,  but 
the  old  paper  on  hand  is  being  col¬ 
lected.  It  will  be  noted  tliat  while 
the  temporary  increase  of  the  loans 
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To  THE  average  person,  Christmas  is  months  away,  hut 
to  alert  department  store  executives,  it’s  just  around  tlie 
comer.  Many  of  them  have  foreseen  their  service  prob¬ 
lems,  made  their  plans  and  ordered  an  adequate  number 
of  new  National  Cash  Registers. 

In  stores  that  are  thus  adequately  equipped,  the  holi¬ 
day  season  buying  will  he  handled  quickly  and  economi¬ 
cally.  Aisles  and  counters  will  be  crowded  hut  customers 
will  shop  with  ease,  and  parcels  and  change  will  be 
delivered  promptly.  In  these  stores,  customers  will  spend 
less  time  waiting  and  more  time  buying. 

Check  over  your  present  cash  register  equipment  now. 
You  may  find  that  your  service  can  not  only  he  improved, 
but  can  be  made  more  economical  through  the  use  of 
modern  National  equipment.  Our  local  representative  will 
be  glad  to  help  you  make  a  check-up.  Telephone  him  today 
or  write  us  direct. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Coili  Registers  •  Posting  Machines 
lank-BeekkeepIng  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines 
Tfpewriting-iookkeeping  Maefi/nes 


Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Accounting  Machine  Desks 
Analysis  Machines 
Correct  Posture  Chairs 
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made  ended  in  the  24th  month  the 
effect  of  this  increase  was  not  obli¬ 
terated  until  twelve  months  later. 
This  ratio  reached  a  low  point  four 
months  after  the  peak  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  increase  and  a  high  point 
eleven  months  after  that  jjeak. 

The  horizontal  beaded  line  marked 
“Normal  Ratio’’  is  at  a  height  corre¬ 
sponding  to  .1538,  which  is  the  col¬ 
lection  ratio  corresponding  to  twelve 
months  paper  under  stabilized  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  very  evident  that  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  accumulation,  rep¬ 
resented  on  this  diagram  by  the 
months  from  one  to  twelve,  and 
also  during  a  period  of  liquidation, 
represented  by  the  months  36  to  48, 
the  collection  ratio  is  worthless  as 
an  indicator  of  the  original  maturi¬ 
ty.  It  is  also  evident  that  temporary 
changes  in  monthly  volume  produce 
wave-like  effects  in  the  ratio  which 
may  render  it  of  little  value  for 
computing  the  original  life. 

In  the  formula  above  mentioned, 
the  dashed  line  marked  "Derived 
Life"  was  computed  from  the  col¬ 
lection  ratio.  It  drops  steadily  from 
23  months  in  the  beginning  to  12 
months  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
month,  and  then  swings  up  and 
down  and  up  again,  after  which  it 
drops  in  a  straight  line  to  one  month 
at  the  end  of  the  diagram.  The 
dotted  line  marked  “Actual  Life"  is 
at  the  12  months  height.  In  the 
middle  portion  of  the  diagram  this 
derived  life  is  carried  from  a  cor¬ 
rect  figure  of  12  up  to  13.79  and 
down  to  10.23,  and  then  returns  to 
12  before  finally  dropping. 

The  change  in  the  loan  volume 
during  the  second  year  as  depicted 
on  the  diagram  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
treme.  Much  greater  variations 
than  that  frequently  occur  in  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  business,  including  the 
automobile  business.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  collection  ratio 
must  be  regarded  with  a  good  deal 
of  suspicion  if  it  is  desired  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  indicator  of  how  well 
people  are  paying  their  debts  or  how- 
good  a  job  is  being  done  of  collect¬ 
ing  those  debts.  It  is  customary  to 
compare  the  results  of  one  month 
with  those  of  the  same  month  a  year 
earlier.  The  collection  percentage 
for  the  18th  month  in  the  diagram 
is  .1385  and  for  the  30th  month, 
which  is  exactly  one  year  later,  it  is 
.1777,  but  the  diagram  is  built 
around  the  assumption  that  a  per¬ 


fect  job  of  collecting  is  being  done 
all  the  time. 

I  do  not  recommend  abandoning 
the  computation  of  the  collection 
ratio,  but  anyone  who  wishes  to  de¬ 
rive  any  conclusions  from  it  should 
bear  in  mind  that  any  considerable 
change  in  volume  is  going  to  affect 
the  collection  ratio  for  many  months 
thereafter.  Of  course  it  is  also  af¬ 
fected  by  changes  in  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  to  complete  payments,  an  in- 

Social  SecTurity 

{Continued 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that 
where  an  employee  over  age  65  con¬ 
tinues  in  employment  after  Aug.  10, 
but  leaves  i)rior  to  Nov.  8,  and  on 
this  latter  date  the  employer  holds 
no  remunerati(jn  due  the  employee, 
the  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
employee’s  tax  due  from  Jan.  1st  to 
.Aug.  10  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  collected  it,  under  some  private 
arrangement  between  the  employer 
and  employee  for  the  deduction  of 
this  retroactive  tax. 

The  employer  is  liable  for  the 
enn)lt)yee’s  ta.x  with  res|)ect  to  ser¬ 
vice  performed  on  and  after  Aug. 
10,  1939,  whether  or  not  collected. 

Detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
filling  in  of  the  return  due  in  Octo- 
Ijer  with  respect  to  back  taxes  of 
employees  age  65  or  over  will  be 
enclosed  with  the  blank  returns 
(S.  S.  la)  to  he  mailed  to  employ- 

Figures  on  Fur 

Are  large,  metropolitan  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  to 
continue  to  enjoy  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  fur  storage  business  as  here¬ 
tofore?  The  decline  in  the  number 
of  garments  received  for  storage  by 
one  metropolitan  New  York  store 
prompted  a  request  to  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  for  a  limited  survey 
of  the  number  of  units  or  garments 
placed  with  the  stores  in  New  York 
and  vicinity,  in  Spring  of  1939  as 
compared  with  Spring  1938. 

Eighteen  stores  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  the  Bronx, 
Westchester  and  New  Jersey  re¬ 
ported.  Grouped  in  one  array,  it 
was  found  that  the  figures  ranged 
from  a  decrease  of  21.8%  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  14.0%,  with  the  median 
2.6%  decrease.  Giving  weight  to 
the  greater  magnitude  of  the  figures 


crease  in  time  resulting  in  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  ratio. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  stores  or 
finance  companies  want  to  find  an 
index  for  the  goodness  of  their  col¬ 
lection  process,  the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  determine  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month  the  amount  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  that  are  due  to  be  made  that 
month  and  compare  this  with  the 
payments  which  are  actually  col¬ 
lected. 

Bulletin  No.  53 

from  page  23) 

ers  in  late  September  by  the  Dept, 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Late  Payments  of  State  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Com  pensation  T  axes 

Still  Recognized  for  Credit 
against  Federal  Taxes. 

Credit  may  now  be  obtained  (and 
subsequent  refund)  against  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Tax  for  payments  made  to 
State  Unemployment  Compensation 
Funds  in  1937,  1938  and  1939  too 
late  to  be  recognized  for  such  cred¬ 
its  under  the  Original  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  .Act.  Moreover  payments  not  yet 
made  to  State  Funds  but  paid  prior 
to  Oct.  9  (in  New  Jersey  Oct.  7) 
may  also  be  u.sed  as  credits  against 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Tax.  See  Bulletin  No.  52 
for  details. 

Storage  Volume 

rejxjrted  as  decreases,  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  offers  the  conclusion 
that  the  typical  experience  was  a 
decrease  between  3.5%  and  4.0%. 

Reasons  cited  are  new  comijeti- 
tive  factors  in  the  form  of  large 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  establish¬ 
ments  and,  to  some  extent,  suburban 
banks  which  are  soliciting  rental  of 
their  vault  space  for  this  purpose. 

One  store,  rejxirting  a  14%  in¬ 
crease,  said  that  5%  was  an  increase 
from  regular  clientele  and  9%  was 
an  addition  which  came  from  local 
laundries,  the  store  thus  acting  in 
a  “wholesale”  capacity. 

The  figures,  divided  by  districts, 
and  comments  from  reporting  stores, 
may  be  found  in  the  complete  re¬ 
port,  entitled,  “Fur  Storage  Volume 
in  Spring  1939,  Metropolitan  New 
York  Stores.” 
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HOW  TO  LOCATE  HANDICAPS 
THAT  SLOW  UP  WORK 
IN  THE  OFFICE 


Burroughs 


Only  by  surveying  the  work  being  done  at 
each  desk  can  vou  determine  whether  or 


not  your  employees  are  handicapped  by  a 
routine  that  causes  expensive  bottlenecks, 
annoying  peak  periods,  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cations,  or  other  needless,  costly  oper¬ 
ations.  To  help  you  make  such  a  survey  in 
your  office.  Burroughs  offers  you  a  copy  of 


Wavs  to  Save  Time  in  an  Office 


con 


In  a  large  or  a  small  office, 
the  first  job  is  to  study  the 
work  being  done  at  each  desk 


taining  definite  and  practical  suggestions, 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


The  demand  for  this  new  book¬ 
let  from  executives  in  every  line 
of  business  has  already  necessi¬ 
tated  a  fourth  printing.  You 
can  get  your  copy  by  calling 
your  local  Burroughs  office.  Or, 
if  you  prefer,  write  on  your  own 
letterhead  to— 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

6289  SECOND  BOULEVARD,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ff 

m 

Lt 

1 
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Research  in  Consumer  Wants 


Market  Research  and  Analysis 
by  Lyndon  O.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
A»)80ciate  Professor  of  Marketing 
and  Advertising,  Northwestern 
University.  The  Ronald  Press, 
New  York;  $4.00. 

A  LTHOUGH  Professor  Brown’s 
new  work,  “Market  Research 
and  Analysis”,  is  directed  primarily 
toward  manufacturers’  sales  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  much  included  which 
sliould  be  of  increasing  interest  to 
the  retailer,  particularly  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  dealing  with  market  trends 
and  consumer  reactions  to  new 
products. 

As  the  author  notes  in  his  pref¬ 
ace,  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  market  research  and  analysis” 
but  no  attempt  had  previously  been 
made  to  explain  in  one  volume  how 
scientific  methods  might  be  applied 
to  this  problem.  Professor  Brown 
goes  deeply  into  the  scope  and  uses 
of  market  research  to  reveal  their 
practical  applications  to  business. 
Next,  considering  the  basis  of  the 
scientific  method  which  he  proposes 
to  aijply  to  such  research,  he  broad¬ 
ens  his  study  to  include  examination 
of  all  the  minor  techniques  which 
are  in  successful  use  by  market  an- 
alysists  today. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
volume  is  not  merely  a  philosophical 
or  scientific  study  of  the  principles 
Ijehind  market  research  nor  is  it 
simply  a  text  book  for  use  in  the 
classroom.  Rather  it  is  a  complete 
and  practical  guide  which  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  can  readily  follow 


Merchandise  Reporting 

The  Meyer-Both  Company  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  type  of  merchandise 
rejKjrting  service  to  be  officially  re¬ 
leased  on  October  2nd.  The  function 
of  this  new  service,  to  be  known  as 
the  Meyer-Both  Reports,  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  daily  reports  on  the  activity  re¬ 
sults  of  new  and  promotional  mer¬ 
chandise  advertised  by  New  York 
stores  including  sources  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  service  will  include 
sketches  of  the  window  and  depart¬ 
mental  displays  that  contributed  to 
the  sale  of  the  merchandise.  In 
many  cases  newspaper  advertising 
mats  of  the  specific  items  will  be 
available. 


in  considering  the  application  of 
market  research  methods  in  his  own 
business.  In  developing  his  points, 
the  author  makes  use  of  actual  re¬ 
search  problems  faced  by  large  and 
small  business  concerns  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  what  might  have  been  a 
dry  exposition  of  scientific  method 
and  technique,  instead  has  been 
made  into  a  practical  study  whose 
s])ecific  application  to  various  fields 
of  industry  is  at  once  apparent. 

No  less  than  eleven  chapters  (the 
main  l)ody  of  this  work)  are  de¬ 


voted  to  a  detailed  study  of  market 
analysis  and  procedure.  The  vari¬ 
ous  steps  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  such  studies  are  fully  explained 
and  illustrated. 

Professor  Brown  closes  his  study 
with  some  very  valuable  material 
concerning  quantitative  market 
analysis. 

.All  in  all,  this  work  can  be  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommended  to  retail¬ 
ers  as  a  modern  and  practical  text 
book  in  the  ever  more  important 
science  of  gauging  public  reaction 
and  guiding  one’s  business  accord¬ 
ingly. 


Harvard  View  of  the  Demonstration 


In  a  letter  written  to  Lew  Hahn 
on  the  eve  of  National  Retail  Dem¬ 
onstration,  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  commented  on  the 
week’s  program  and  made  the  con¬ 
sidered  appraisal  which  follows: 

In  the  general  public’s  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  business  structure,  re¬ 
tailing  is  almost  the  forgotten  func¬ 
tion.  When  we  think  of  business, 
we  are  prone  to  think  of  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises ;  and  similarly 
when  we  think  of  costs,  we  are 
jirone  to  think  of  production  costs, 
forgetting  that  the  costs  of  making 
goods  available  in  suitable  variety 
at  the  right  time  and  place  are  costs 
which  are  equally  important  in  build¬ 
ing  up  to  consumer  satisfaction. 

Tliere  has  for  years  been  much 
discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  a  considerable  part  of 
this  discussion  has  failed  to  appre¬ 
hend  some  Ijasic  facts: 

( 1 )  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  importance  in  modern 
life  of  time  and  place  utilities 
and  intangible  services.  This 
increase  is  part  and  parcel  of 
what  we  mean  by  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

(2)  We  make  goods  by  horsepower, 
but  we  distribute  them  by  man 
j)ower.  Over  by  far  the  greater 
range  of  retailing,  the  process 
of  filling  consumer  wants  is  a 
strictly  personal  process,  in¬ 
volving  human  relations.  Re¬ 
tailing  does  not  have  the  imper¬ 
sonal  character  of  the  machine 
in  the  factory.  It  follows  from 
this  basic  fact  that,  as  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  are  reduced,  dis¬ 


tribution  costs  appear  to  be¬ 
come  proportionately  higher, 
although  in  reality  the  com¬ 
bined  process  of  manufacturing 
and  distribution  may  well  be 
placing  goods  in  consumers’ 
liands  at  prices  substantially  be¬ 
low  those  obtaining  at  earlier 
periods,  when  distribution  costs 
apparently  v;ere  smaller. 
Understanding  of  these  basic 
characteristics  of  distributive  busi¬ 
ness  is  important;  but  such  under¬ 
standing  should  by  no  means  lead 
to  an  attitude  of  complacency. 
There  is  every  reason  to  continue 
the  unremitting  effort  to  find  ways 
of  distributing  goods  at  lower  cost. 
Reductions  in  distribution  costs  are 
just  as  real  a  contribution  to  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  as  are  re¬ 
ductions  in  manufacturing  costs. 
Both  give  the  consumer  more  money 
to  spend  for  other  things  and  con¬ 
sequently  open  up  new  channels  for 
investment  and  employment.  The 
public  ought  to  be  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  distribution  costs ;  and  such 
a  genuine  interest,  1  think,  ought  to 
crystallize  public  opinion  toward 
the  following  objectives: 

( 1 )  Removal  of  discriminatory 
taxation  which  penalizes  the 
most  efficient  distributors. 

(2)  Encouragement  of  experimen¬ 
tation  in  new  ways  of  distri¬ 
buting  merchandise,  without 
too  much  reverence  for  so- 
called  established  channels. 

(3)  Opposition  to  price  mainte¬ 
nance  devices  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  monoiX)listic  restrictions. 

(4)  Opposition  to  hour  and  wage 
restrictions  which  reduce  em- 
jiloyee  productivity. 
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Sanity  Mixed  With  Dash 
Defines  New  Millinery 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

with  a  light  blue  ribbon  is  shown  by 
Erik.  And  for  evening  a  coiff  show¬ 
ing  the  hair  lacquered  in  gold  with 
a  long  condor  quill  falling  down¬ 
wards  by  Ejad.  Agnes  offers  a 
ravishing  tiny  sailor  entirely  of  gold 
flowers. 

*  «  « 

There  is  an  overdose  of  red  and 
black  showing  in  New  York. 
Charming.  bright  combination 
though  it  is,  its  excessive  popularity 
will  kill  it  early.  Particularly  since 
it  has  become  as  popular  in  the  low¬ 
est  brackets. 

By  contrast,  the  other  new  fall 
presentations  are  delightfully  aglow 
with  rich  autumnal  shades. 

All  the  gradations  in  brown  from 
softest  beige  to  deepest  wood  tones, 
all  the  gamut  of  reds,  rusts,  warm 
greens  and  deep-toned  yellows  are 
shown  blended  in  lovely  tweeds, 
smooth  velvety  woolens,  velvets  and 
velveteens. 

The  long-haired  beaver,  skunk, 
and  sable  furs  are  perfect  with  these. 
Coats,  suits  and  dresses  are  shown 
trimmed  with  fur  at  pockets,  hems 
and  cuffs.  Some  have  short  box  and 
lumlier  coats  of  matching  furs ; 
others  have  the  fur  top  coat  lined 
with  the  same  woolen  or  tweed  as 
the  suit  or  dress. 

For  evening  the  acceptance  of  the 
knitted  woolen  sweater  blouse  has 
graduated  from  the  college  girl’s 
wardrobe  into  the  topmost  brackets. 
A  leading  importer  in  New  York 
displays  an  ensemble  in  soft  pile 
woolens  of  bois  de  rose  and  gold. 
There  is  a  long  straight  skirt  of  the 
woolen  and  a  double  tiered  cape  with 
a  small  military  collar  and  dull  gold 
clasp  ornament,  and  a  knitted  long 
sleeved  sweater  blouse  in  pale  bois 
de  rose  and  dull  gold. 

•Another  importer  exhibits  an 
evening  costume  with  skirt,  wide 
crushed  belt  and  sleeve  cuffs  of  gold 
lame,  and  the  bodice  a  dull  black 
knitted  sweater. 

Another  well  liked  combination  is 
the  wide  bouffant  skirt  of  satin  or 
faille  or  taffeta,  in  figured,  striped 
or  brocade  finishes  worn  with  short 
tight  fitting  knitted  sweaters,  some 
times  in  contrasting  vivid  colors  and 
embroidered  with  gold  thread  or 
sequins  or  beads. 


After  9  years’  experience 

— a  13,500,000  garment  test —  , 

PLYMETL 

FUR  STORAGE 

was  installed  in  the  new. 

World’s  most  modern 

SERVICE  BUILDING 


WOODWARD  A  LOTHROP, 
Waahiogton,  D-  C. 


PLYMETL  FUR  STORAGE  was  first  installed  by 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  in  their  warehouse  nine  years 
ago.  That  storage  plant,  with  a  15,000  coat  capa¬ 
city,  rendered  eminently  efficient  service  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating  clientele  of  this  great  store  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital. 

PLYMETL  FUR  STORAGE,  35,000  coat  capacity, 
was  again  chosen,  for  the  new  Service  Building,  the 
last  word  in  servicing  retail  customers. 

Write  for  our  booklet  “PLYMETL  FUR 
STORAGE” 

HASKELITE  MEG.  CORPORATION 

208  W.  Washington  Street  CHICAGO 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Freight  Forwarder  Service  May  Be 
Restricted  to  Your  Disadvantage 

WO  recent  decisions  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  MC-2200  and  I  &  S— M-247, 
threaten  to  sweep  away  60%  of  the 
tonnage  now  handled  by  freight 
forwarders.  As  department  stores 
are  extensive  users  of  freight  for¬ 
warder  service,  this  situation  natur¬ 
ally  is  of  great  concern  to  our  mem¬ 
bers.  If  the  Commission  orders  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  proceedings 
which  are  scheduled  to  take  effect 
October  10th,  1939,  are  not  post¬ 
poned,  you  will  be  deprived  of 
freight  forwarder  service  from  a 
great  many  points.  In  fact,  stores 
in  thousands  of  small  cities  may  be 
deprived  entirely  of  this  speedy  and 
economical  service. 

Store  would  have  to  substitute 
Railway  Express  service  at  higher 
rates  or  use  the  rail  less-carload  ser¬ 
vice  which,  in  many  instances,  is 
slower  from  the  standpoint  of 
transit  time  and  more  expensive,  for 
the  reason  that  the  railroads  do  not 
have  a  graduated  scale  for  ship¬ 
ments  under  100  lbs. 

Briefly,  the  Commission  decisions 
hold  that  although  forwarders  are 
common  carriers  in  fact,  and  al¬ 
though  their  operations  are  strictly 
those  of  a  transportation  agency, 
they  are  not  subject  to  its  regula¬ 
tion.  The  Commission,  through  a 
technical  interpretation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act, 
holds  that  freight  forwarders  are 
shippers  of  freight,  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  joint  and  proportional  rates 
which  forwarders  have  maintained 
with  truck  lines  for  years,  even 
prior  to  the  Motor  Carrier  Act, 
must  be  cancelled  on  October  10th, 
1939.  The  cancellation  of  these 
rates  would  make  it  necessary  for 
the  forwarders  to  discontinue  ser¬ 
vice  from  hundreds  of  shipping 
points  and  would  restrict  their  ser¬ 
vice  to  movements  l)etween  relative¬ 
ly  few  larger  cities. 

Many  stores,  recognizing  their 
vital  interest  in  this  matter — slower 
transit  time  or  an  increased  trans¬ 
portation  bill  or  both — have  written 


to  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pointing 
out  the  serious  consequences  to 
their  business  that  will  result  from 
the  Commission’s  action,  and  the 
disruptive  effects  it  will  have  on 
their  shipping  arrangements.  They 
are  asking  the  Commission  to  post¬ 
pone  the  effective  date  of  their  or¬ 
ders  l)eyond  October  10th. 

It  is  hoped  the  Commission  will 
heed  these  requests  and  that  we 
shall  have  a  postponement  until  leg¬ 
islation  is  enacted  that  will  bring 
freight  forwarders  under  I.  C.  C. 
regulation.  Through  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  freight  forwarders  would  have 
a  legal  status  as  common  carriers 
and  could  then  continue  making 
joint  and  proportional  rates  with 
motor  carriers  enabling  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  present  service. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  passed  the  Wheeler  Bill, 
and  the  House  passed  the  Lea  Bill, 
which  bills  differ  widely  in  many  re¬ 
spects  but  have  as  their  common  ob¬ 
jective,  regulation  of  water  trans¬ 
portation  (not  foreign  commerce) 
and  amendments  of  the  present  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  Wheeler  Bill  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  forwarder  regulation,  but 
the  Lea  Bill  does.  These  Bills  go 
to  conference  lietween  House  and 
Senate  committees  in  December  for 
adjustment  of  differences,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Bill  which  will  be 
reported  to  the  January  session  of 
Congress  will  contain  provision  for 
freight  forwarder  regulation.  In  that 
event,  we  shall  have  freight  for¬ 
warder  regulation  the  early  part  of 
next  year,  and  if  the  Commission 
will  only  postpone  its  orders  until 
that  time,  the  retailers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  through  increased  transporta¬ 
tion  costs,  because  of  a  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  forwarder  service. 

Through  the  Transportation 
Committee  of  the  Traffic  Group,  the 
Association  has  lodged  a  formal  re¬ 
quest  with  the  Commission  for  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  orders.  It  is  suggested  that 


those  stores  which  have  not  made 
their  views  known  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  this  matter,  do 
so.  The  Commission  should  be  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  large  public  interest 
in  this  matter. 

Othor  Transportatian  Matters 
Bofora  the  I.C.C. 

The  Commission  will  enter  into 
an  investigation  of  all  class  rate 
structures,  except  those  in  force  in 
Mountain  Pacific  Territory  and 
those  applying  to  transcontinental 
traffic. 

Also,  the  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  investigation  into  the 
Freight  Classifications  of  both  rail 
and  motor  carriers. 

Furthermore,  the  Consolidated 
Classification  Committee  is  now 
working  toward  simplification  of 
the  Consolidated  Freight  Classifica¬ 
tion.  (See  Traffic  Group  Bulletin 
No.  98.) 

The  Traffic  Group  will  actively 
participate  in  these  matters. 

Propocking  af  Furnitura 

If  you  are  interested  in  reducing 
damage  to  furniture  shipments  in 
corrugated  containers,  please  report 
damages  to  Association  offices  on  a 
form  similar  to  that  contained  in 
Traffic  Group  Bulletin  No.  97. 

Only  through  an  analysis  of  such 
reports,  can  we  determine  the  causes 
for  breakage,  enabling  us  to  pass  on 
suggestions  for  improvement  in 
packing  to  manufacturers.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  corrugated  containers  as  a 
packing  medium  for  transporting 
furniture,  especially  heavy,  bulky 
pieces,  is  dependent  upon  reducing 
damage  in  transit  to  a  minimum. 
So  please  send  in  your  reports. 

Tara  Waight  and  Damaga 

Just  a  reminder  of  a  Group  ac¬ 
tivity  that  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  more  than  a  year  and 
which  we  plan  on  continuing  indefi¬ 
nitely,  aimed  at  the  reduction  of 
tare  weight  of  shipping  containers, 
also  reduction  of  damage  to  mer¬ 
chandise  in  transit  occasioned  by 
faulty  or  inadequate  packing. 

During  the  past  year,  through 
the  medium  of  The  Bulletin  and 
Group  bulletins,  we  have  kept  you 
in  touch  with  the  fine  results  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  efforts  of  meni- 
I)ers  participating  in  this  work. 
Beneficial  results  have  flowed  to  all 
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ineiul)crs,  even  those  who  have  not 
participated.  But,  the  most  lienefits 
have  accrued  to  participating  stores 
because  some  manufacturers  agree 
to  make  the  suggested  changes,  only 
for  the  stores  making  the  requests. 

In  other  words,  if  a  member  sug¬ 
gests  the  substitution  of  corrugated 
containers  for  wooden  cases,  the 
manufacturer  may  agree  to  make 
tlie  change,  only  for  the  store  mak¬ 
ing  the  request.  Whereas  other 
manufacturers  change  their  packing 
for  all  their  customers. 

Every  day  we  receive  evidence  of 
the  concrete  results  obtained.  A 
manufacturer  changes  to  a  lighter 
container — a  manufacturer  changes 
his  jiacking  methods  to  reduce  dam¬ 
age  to  merchandise  in  transit — a 
manufacturer,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  member  has  a  free  survey  made 
of  his  packing  methods  by  the 
Freight  Container  Bureau  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads. 

Just  today,  we  received  copies  of 
correspondence  carried  on  by  Bob 
Brown  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  with  a  mattress 
manufacturer  located  in  the  middle 
west.  The  manufacturer  follows 
the  practice  of  packing  these  mat¬ 
tresses  in  a  paper  envelope  and 
they  are  shipjied  in  rail  less-carload 
service  or  by  truck.  These  mat¬ 
tresses  were  being  continually  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  damaged  condition  and 
Mr.  Brown  made  some  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  manufacturer, 
which  practically  eliminated  dam¬ 
ages. 

It  w’as  found  that  90%  of  the 
damage  was  on  the  bottom  edges  of 
the  l)ox  springs  and  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wood  frames  be¬ 
ing  hard,  did  not  yield,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  the  ticking  was  worn 
through  by  the  movement  of  the  box 
springs  on  the  truck  or  box  car. 
The  manufacturer  eliminated  this 
damage  through  tacking  a  cor¬ 
rugated  strip  on  the  ends  and  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  l)ox  springs.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Brown 
for  this  suggestion  because  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  removing  a  source  of  irri¬ 
tation  to  their  customers. 

This  work  has  l)een  carried  on 
by  comparatively  few’  members.  As 
pointed  out  participating  stores  are 
the  recipients  of  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fits.  Why  not  get  into  it?  Send  us 
copies  of  your  letters  to  manufac¬ 
turers. 


KEEP  YOUR  STOCKS  FRESH 
AND  TURNOVER  HIGH... 


-WITH 

f 

RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

SPEED! 


iO  lOiTS 


Whatever  your  order — from 
any  part  of  the  nation — Rail- 
v.’ay  Express  brings  it  at  top 
speed  direct  to  your  shipping 
room  door — at  low,  economical 
cost.  It’s  one  complete,  de¬ 
pendable,  nation-wide  shipping 
service  for  buyers,  distributors 
and  manufacturers  in  alt  lines. 
Rates  include  insurance  up  to 
^50  Pick-up  and  delivery  in 
all  cities  and  principal  towns 
at  no  extra  cost.  Specify 
"RAILWAY  EXPRESS”  on 
your  order.  For  samples  and 
style  specials  use  super-swift 
AIR- EXPRESS.  2500  miles 


^*Super~  Advanced 


You  save  time  and  money  both, 
with  this  clean,  speedy,  accurate 
price  marking  machine. 

Printing  the  tickets  and  pinning 
them  securely  and  safely  to  the 
most  fragile  merchandise,  the  Mon¬ 
arch  “Super-Advanced”  Pin-On  Ma¬ 
chine  gives  you  real  marking-room 
economy.  It  is  so  easy  to  operate 
that  a  little  practice  makes  an  ex¬ 
perienced  operator.  Precision  built 
•  .  .  handsome  .  .  .  durable! 

Let  us  show  you  how  this  machine 
saves  time  and  expense  in  your 
store  .  .  .  how  it  reduces  errors 
and  ends  merchandise  loss  .  .  . 
how  it  actually  pays  for  itself! 
Write  TODAY^  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation! 


overnij 


1S39. . .  A  Century  rf  Sm  ice. . .  1939 


ACKNCY 


See  our  exhibits 
at  the  two  great  Fa-rs, 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 


Main  Oflfire  and  Factory: 

218  Torrrncc  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pat-iSr  Coaat  Branch  Factory  ; 

1136  Maple  Avenue  |.na  Anp;rlca,  Calif 

Canadian  Factory: 

3S8-3  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 
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Cannon  Mills  Offers  Interior  Displays; 
Announces  Contest  Winner 


"PiESIGNED  to  fill  a  need  for 
^  practical  year-round  towel  sell¬ 
ing-displays  for  interior,  point-of- 
sale  use  are  the  new  Cannon  bath¬ 
room  nooks  recently  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  American- 
non  Series  of  Towels.  This  set-four 
bathroom  nooks  plus  large  bell-jar 
poster — are  offered  free  to  stores 
upon  request. 

These  bathroom  display  nooks  are 
carried  out  in  the  new  modern 
trompe  I’odeil  (deceive  the  eye)  dis¬ 
play  technique,  which  gives  a  three- 
dimensional  effect  of  sections  of 
four  lovely  modern  bathrooms.  A 
simulated  towel-bar,  actually  a  slot, 
makes  it  possible  for  each  store  to 
insert  its  own  stock. 


First  prize  in 
Cannon  Mills’ 
salespersons’  con¬ 
test  for  the  best 
selling  talk  on 
“Why  a  customer 
should  purchase 
Cannon  Percale 
Sheets  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other 
sheets’’  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss 
Minnie  S.  Noftsger  of  Younker 
Bros..  Inc.,  Ues  Moines,  Iowa.  A 


Miss  Noftscer 


total  of  eighty-five  prizes  was 
awarded.  Judges  of  the  entries 
were  Miss  Zelma  Bendure,  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute;  P.  M. 
Fahrendorf,  Department  Store 
Economist  and  John  Hahn, 
X.R.D.G.A.  Bulletin. 

The  second  group  of  prize  win¬ 
ners  consisted  of  Kathryn  Carr, 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle;  Helen 
Cogdill,  Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co., 
Omaha ;  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Dunman, 
Meyers  Department  Store,  Greens- 
iMiro,  N.  C. 

The  contest  closed  on  June  30. 
Decision  was  delayed,  according  to 
Cannon,  by  the  difficulty  of  making 
selection  from  the  many  entries. 


Retail  Demonstration  Off  to  a  Good  Start 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


The  angular  recesses  of  the  dis¬ 
plays  also  provide  useful  bath  mat 
display  ledges,  making  it  possible  to 
display  bathmats  realistically  with 
the  towel  ensemble. 

The  nooks  can  be  used  in  win¬ 
dows  or  anywhere  in  the  towel  de¬ 
partment — on  ledges,  in  wall  cases, 
on  a  counter,  on  selling  tables. 

Elach  is  37"  high,  28"  wide  and 
6"  deep.  The  backgrounds,  neutral 
in  tone,  are  in  four  smart  bathroom 
colors :  muted  chartreuse,  delicate 
blue,  gray-and-coral,  shell  pink. 

To  insure  correct  display  against 
these  bathroom  background.  Cannon 
has  worked  out  an  ingenious  help: 
a  chart  on  the  back  of  each  of  the 
four  nooks,  suggesting  the  correct 
color  towels  to  display  against  each 
background  color. 

The  charts  are  planned  as  a  help 
to  busy  display  men  and  hurried 
salespeople ;  aim  to  achieve  good 
taste  in  department  display  with  a 
minimum  of  headache. 

Moreover,  to  insure  the  towel  dis¬ 
play  on  these  four  nooks  being  con¬ 
stantly  varied  and  attractive  Cannon 
illustrates  on  the  back  pictorial  sug¬ 
gestions  for  various  towel  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  nooks:  the  pictures 
also  show  various  ways  to  use  the 
display  in  the  department.  Every 
step  of  the  display  procedure  for 
using  these  Cannon  nooks  properly 
has  been  thought  out — so  that  all 
salespeople  need  to  do  is  to  change 
the  tow'el  often,  varying  the  ar¬ 
rangements  as  suggested. 


papers,  radio,  movie,  theatres  and 
civic  authorities,  has  presented  to 
the  consuming  public  the  importance 
of  retailers  as  their  purchasing 
agents.  With  each  year  this  dem¬ 
onstration  will  gather  momentum 
and  as  a  consequence  the  retailer’s 
position  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 
Charles  A.  Goerner,  president.  The 
D.  M.  Read  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.” 

No  less  optimistic  reports  have 
reached  this  office  from  stores  in 
Dallas,  Chicago,  Sacramento,  At¬ 
lanta,  Cleveland  and  numerous 
other  cities.  Endorsements  of  the 
campaign  have  come  from  national 
leaders  in  a  score  of  fields,  from  W. 
Gibson  Carey,  Jr.  president.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States ;  from  Roy  How'ard  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers ; 
Philip  A.  Benson,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association ; 
Howard  Coonley,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers;  Norman  S.  Rose,  president. 
Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
and  from  spokesmen  for  numerous 
similar  organizations. 

President  Roosevelt’s  letter  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  reproduced  in  adjacent  col¬ 
umns.  Lew  Hahn,  expressing  grati¬ 
fication  over  that  approval  of  the 
effort  to  bring  the  public  to  a  better 
understanding  of  retailing,  said  that 
the  President  had  struck  “respon¬ 
sive  chords  in  the  minds  of  retail¬ 
ers’  representatives.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  in  agreement  with  the  Presi¬ 


dent”,  Mr.  Hahn  went  on  to  say, 
“but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
retailers  have  no  control  over  what 
is  happening  in  production  and 
wholesaling  markets.  Just  now,  for 
example,  retailers  generally  are  con¬ 
fused  and  indignant  over  price  ad¬ 
vances  which  are  being  made  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  merchandise.  In  some 
lines  they  hear  that  all  quotations 
have  been  withdrawn,  while  in  other 
lines  retail  buyers  hear  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  or  that  industry  has 
not  been  profitable  for  some  years 
and  now  is  the  time  to  revise  prices. 

“Retailers  are  not  aware  of  any 
threatened  shortages  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  as  yet.  They  know  of  nothing 
which  can  justify  stiff  price  ad¬ 
vances  and  they  are  disposed  to  op¬ 
pose  such  movements  wherever 
jiossible  because  they  know  only  too 
well  that  when  all  the  factors  along 
the  line  have  finished  making  price 
advances  it  is  up  to  the  retailer  to 
face  the  public  and  try  to  sell  the 
linxluct.  At  the  same  time  business 
cannot  be  done  without  merchan¬ 
dise  and  retailers  wish  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the 
retailers  as  purchasing  agents  for 
the  public  can  best  fulfill  the  hope 
of  the  President  and  serve  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  at  this  time  by  keeping 
their  heads,  refusing  to  be  stam¬ 
peded  and  by  resisting  price  in¬ 
creases  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
warranted.” 

Not  only  the  President  but  gov¬ 
ernors,  mayors  and  other  civic  offi¬ 
cials  gave  more  than  desultory  rec- 
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ogiiition  to  the  Demonstration. 
Some  siK)ke  over  the  radio,  others 
wrote  letters  of  approval  or  issued 
proclamations.  Typical  were  the 
letters  and  proclamations  by  the 
governors  of  New  York,  Florida, 
Connecticut,  communications  from 
which  we  quote: 

State  of  New  York 
Executive  Chamber,  Albany 
My  dear  Major  Namin, 

/  teas  very  much  interested  in 
your  account  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association’s  plans  for 
the  1939  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DEMONSTRATION  beginning 
September  eleventh.  I  zvish  it  every 
success. 

The  aims  of  this  concerted  effort 
by  retailers  all  over  the  country 
seem  most  tvorthy.  Better  under¬ 
standing  and  goodzvill  between  re¬ 
tailer  and  customer  should  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  both.  It  is  true,  I 
think,  that  the  public  knows  very 
much  less  about  retailing  than  it 
docs  about  automobiles,  railroads, 
steel  and  our  mass  production  in¬ 
dustries.  Yet  it  is  to  be  appreciated 
that  the  efforts  of  retail  stores  have 
been  no  less  devoted  to  raising 
standards  of  living  by  offering  new 
conveniences  and  nezv  products  and 
lower  costs. 

In  a  zvell  zvorking  democracy  the 
public  needs  to  be  rightly  informed 
of  all  the  factors  which  enter  into 
national  and  community  life.  If 
the  1939  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DEMONSTRATION  dramatises 
the  ordinary  facts  about  retail  stores 
in  a  zivy  that  the  public  can  better 
understand,  it  zvill  render  a  good 
serznee. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Herbert  H.  Lehman 
Governor 

Meanwhile,  1000  miles  or  so  to 
tlie  S'uth’ard : 

Proclamation 
State  of  Florida 
Executive  Department 
Tallahassee 

If  hereas,  the  retail  merchants  of 
our  State,  in  concert  zvith  their 
fellow  craftsmen  throughout  the 
United  States,  have  set  apart  the 
week  beginning  Monday,  September 
H,  1939,  as  a  period  to  be  observed 
os  National  Retail  Demonstration, 
and  Whereas,  the  retail  merchants 
of  our  State  form  a  great  and  im¬ 
portant  group  of  business  folks  who 


giz'e  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  employees  and  zvho  by  their 
service  contribute  to  the  zvelfare 
and  well-being  of  our  citizens 
and  provide  outlets  for  our  pro¬ 
ducing  industries,  and  Whereas,  our 
retail  merchants  are  justly  proud  of 
their  fine  stores  and  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  common  good  through 
the  business  of  retail  distribution, 
and  especially  desire  during  the 
period  of  the  National  Retail  Dem¬ 
onstration  to  claim  the  attention  of 
our  public,  NOW,  THEREFORE, 
I,  Fred  P.  Cone,  by  virtue  of  the 
pozver  vested  in  me  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  do  hereby  pro¬ 
claim  the  zveek  of  September  11, 
1939,  as  the  NATIONAL  RE¬ 
TAIL  DEMONSTRATION 
PERIOD  and  urge  all  residents  of 
our  State  to  join  in  this  observance. 

In  zi’itness  zvlicreof,  I  have  here¬ 
unto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
at  Tallahassee,  the  Capital,  to  be 
affixed  this  2ird  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  1939. 

Fred  P.  Cone 
Govet  nor 

Less  formal  but  no  less  warm  in 
his  approval  of  the  Demonstration 
was  the  governor  of  Connecticut, 
text  of  whose  letter  to  the  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce  follows: 

State  of  Connecticut 
Executive  Chambers  Hartford 

Through  the  Hartford  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  I  wish  to  e.vtend,  to 
the  imny  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
Connecticut,  and  other  retailers  of 
Connecticut,  my  sincerest  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  their  sec¬ 
ond  annual  retail  Demonstration, 
the  week  of  September  11. 

Here  in  Connecticut,  our  program 
is  one  of  industrial  and  business  re¬ 
covery.  Our  retail  stores,  big  and 
little,  are  as  important  to  that  pro¬ 
gram  as  are  our  factories  and  other 
business  establishments.  In  ez/ery 
community,  the  local  storekeeper  has 
zntal  significance.  Increased  buying 
means  more  jobs,  not  only  in  the 
stores  themselves,  but  all  down  the 
line.  The  people  of  Connecticut,  I 
am  sure,  have  confidence  and  pride 
in  their  local  merchants,  and  join 
with  me  in  zvishing  them  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
Goz’crnor 


rfHEE* 

I  FOR  30  DAYS 


neiuAUtdo^me/ir- 

cUandide 

ie^MMce  neadif, 
OcioMen.  CLiul! 


YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE 
AND  TRY  IT  OUT! 

MEYER  BOTH 

ON  yOtfR  DESK  EVERY 
MORNING 

RESULTS 

of  20  to  30  new  and  promo¬ 
tional  items  advertised  by 
New  York  stores  including... 

SOURCES 

and  going  much  further  Meyer 
Both  reports  include  .  .  . 

DISPLAYS 

in  form  of  working  sketches 
that  help  to  sell  the  mer. 
chondise  plus  .  .  . 

MATS 

of  specific  items  in  many 
coses  in  cooperation  with 
the  manufacturer. 

HTiyir  both"compamV 

•  3A9  UxInftoM  Avoiiw*  • 

•  Send  me  Meyer  loth  fports  from 
I  October  2nd  to  3UI.  We  ogre,  fo 
I  poy  the  smoll  chorge  for  postog. 
I  ond  understond  there  is  no  further 
g  obligation. 

I 

I  Nam* . 

I 

I  . . 
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“SeeLocL”  Tags,  a  combined  Tag 
and  Seal  is  a  recent  development 
of  a  large  manufacturer  of  safety 
seals.  “SeeLock”  Tags  cost  less 
than  the  usual  combination  of  tags 
and  seals  now  in  general  use  to 
prevent  unfair  returns  and  price 
ticket  switching. 

“SeeLock”  Tags  are  easily  and 
quickly  applied.  They  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  singly  or  in  fan  fold  strips 
for  use  in  price  marking  machines. 

“SeeLock”  Tags  are  absolutely 
tamperproof  and  can  only  be  used 
once.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
tags  from  any  merchandise  they 
have  been  attached  to  without  visi¬ 
bly  destroying  the  simple  locking 
device. 

Annual  statistics  from  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Comm.,  from  apparel  trade 
journals  surveys  and  other  reliable 
sources  show  that  rather  than  abat¬ 
ing  the  unfair  returns  evil  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  cutting  deeper  into 
profits  every  year. 

If  you  are  now  using  tags  and  seals 
to  prevent  unfair  returns  and  price 
ticket  switching  or  contemplate 
doing  so — the  manufacturers  of 
“SeeLock”  Tags  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  how  use  of  the  tags  will 
reduce  your  overhead  on  tags  and 
seals  and  at  the  same  time  give  you 
100%  fool-proof  protection. 

Available  in  all  standard  sizes 
in  a  wide  variety  of  stock.  Special 
sizes,  shapes  and  colors  to  order. 

Samples  on  request. 

CLASSIC 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
154-156  W.  27th  Street 
New  York  City 

World**  larpe*!  producer  of  three^olor 
lithographed  fur  ttorage  receipt  certificate* 
and  fur  reeord  •y*tem* 


Consumer  Education  Program  at  the 
May  Company 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


B.  Understanding  the  yarns, 
weaving,  and  finishing. 

C.  Terminologies;  “gauge”, 
“thread”,  “full-fashioned”. 

D.  Grading  the  silk ;  twisting  the 
yarn;  knitting,  shaping,  dye¬ 
ing. 

E.  Checking  points  for  beauty — 
“rings”,  sheerness,  texture, 
dullness. 

F.  Checking  points  for  wear- 
ability;  reinforcements  at  heel 
and  toe,  elasticity  of  weave, 
inquiring  number  of  stitches 
per  square  inch. 

G.  Buying  correct  size,  and 
length.  Right  care. 

XIL  Mattresses-  -Springs. 

A.  Buying  better  sleep. 

B.  Resiliency,  types  of  fillings. 

C.  Mattress  coverings. 

D.  Innersprings  and  their  con¬ 
struction. 

E.  Building  a  good  mattress. 

F.  Its  proper  care,  cleaning,  and 
treatment. 

G.  Pillows — their  types,  and  fill¬ 
ings. 

H.  Springs — their  types,  number 
of  coils. 

I.  Manufacture  and  care. 

J.  Points  to  check  for  durabili¬ 
ty  and  value. 

XIII.  Men’s  Clothing — Boys’ 

A.  90%  of  all  buying  is  done  by 
women.  Therefore  women  do 
a  lot  of  shopping  for  men. 

B.  Buying  shorts  —  Test  the 
weave  for  evenness  and 
strength  —  are  they  “pre¬ 
shrunk”,  study  comfort  fea¬ 
tures,  length  and  width  of 
leg,  are  seams  flat,  double- 
stitched,  are  snaps  solidly 
placed  ? 

C.  Buying  pajamas — correct  fit, 
checking  thread  count  in  fab¬ 
ric  for  durability.  Buying  for 
warmth,  choosing  silk,  buying 
for  coolness,  cotton  or  rayon. 

D.  Shirts — .A  good  shirt  begins 
with  a  good  design.  Most 
manufacturers  cut  from  a 
wooden  pattern  which  does 
not  allow  chiseling.  .Are 
pockets  matched  to  the  pat¬ 
tern,  the  right  side  matched 
to  the  left.  Cuffs  should  be  at 
least  inches  deep  for  good 
appearance,  the  shirttail  should 
be  33  inches  long.  Button¬ 
holes  should  be  stitched  close¬ 
ly,  buttons  lockstitched  in 
place.  Are  collar  points 
sharp,  and  true?  Test  ma¬ 


terial  for  tensile  strength, 
thread  count. 

E.  Suits  —  understanding  the 
points  of  fine  tailoring.  The 
Better  Bureau’s  26  points  that 
mean  good  tailoring;  identi¬ 
fying  fiber  construction.  Does 
the  “woolen”  suit  have  rayon 
fibers  mixed ;  look  out  for 
such  details  as  bellows  pock¬ 
ets,  horn  buttons,  fine  canvas 
linings,  handmade  button¬ 
holes,  handpadded  lapels,  etc. 

F.  Neckties — Bias  cut  is  best, 
gives  elasticity  and  fit;  hand- 
tailored  ties  eliminate  puck¬ 
ers;  sevenfold  tie  wears  bet¬ 
ter  than  three- fold;  wool  lin¬ 
ing  adds  to  resilience  and 
wear. 

XIV.  Packaged  Foods — Canned  Goods 

A.  Relation  of  package  size  to 
contents. 

B.  Better  labelling. 

C.  Identifying  the  155  different 
can  sizes. 

D.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws— 
a  thorough  study. 

E.  Congress’  efforts  to  standard¬ 
ize  containers. 

F.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  -Agricultural 
work  in  grading  products. 

G.  Farmers  and  Growers  Coop¬ 
eratives;  how  they  operate. 

H.  Food  policy  by  Public  Health 
Depts.  Dept,  of  W'eights  and 
Measures. 

I.  Work  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

J.  Methods  of  grading  dairy 
products,  eggs,  fruits,  potatoes, 
grains,  and  meats. 

XV.  Radios- -Pianos. 

.A.  What  makes  for  good  recep¬ 
tion. 

B.  Study  of  general  principles  of 
reception  to  better  under¬ 
stand  points  of  value. 

C.  Choosing  your  radio  to  meet 
your  needs. 

XVI.  Refrigerators — Washing  Machines 

A.  Choosing  the  right  size  for 
your  family. 

B.  Operating  costs  —  checking 
and  comparing. 

C.  Understanding  the  principles 
of  refrigeration — air  circula¬ 
tion,  etc. 

D.  Types  of  insulation — its  pur¬ 
poses  and  effectiveness. 

E.  Studying  the  compressor- 
understanding  its  principles. 

F.  Outside  finishes  —  vitreous 
finish  versus  enamels. 

G.  Different  types  of  refriger- 
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ators  for  different  climates — 
degrees  of  humidity. 

H.  Loss  of  refrigerant  through 
leakage;  absorption  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture  into  insula¬ 
tion;  dust  accumulation  on 
the  condenser.  Study  the 
tests. 

XVII.  Rayon* — Synthetic  Yarns 

A.  Understanding  rayon  —  its 
chemical  substance. 

B.  Rayon’s  career  fascinating  . . . 
how  its  name  was  selected  by 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.\ssociation. 

C.  Synthetic  yarns  made  by  four 
processes ;  nitrocellulose,  vis¬ 
cose,  cuprammonium,  and  ace¬ 
tate. 

D.  Rayon  manufacturers  now  in¬ 
dulge  in  frank  labelling. 

E.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
forced  to  promulgate  entire 


set  of  rules  for  new  rayon  in¬ 
dustry, 

F.  Its  varied  uses,  its  versatili¬ 
ty.  Its  effect  upon  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  causing  new 
machines  to  be  invented,  new 
products  to  be  made,  new  pay¬ 
rolls  and  factories. 

G.  Adapting  rayon — getting  the 
best  use  out  of  it  by  deter¬ 
mining  its  fiber  method. 
Burning  test. 

H.  Treatment  and  handling  of 
rayon  fabrics.  Care  of  rayon 
garments ;  proper  laundering 
and  cleaning  methods. 

XVUI.  Rugs— Floor  Coverings 

XIX.  Sheets  and  Domestics 

XX.  Silverware  Jewelry 

XXI.  Shoes-  -Luggage — Leather  Goods 
(To  be  worked  out  later.) 


Do  We  Carry  Too  Many  Brands? 

{Continued  from  page  21) 


ccssive  services  and  unnecessary  ad¬ 
vertising’  are  the  result.  Rather, 
our  economic  system  and  the  right 
of  free  enterprise  and  competition 
should  be  nominated  as  the  cause,  if 
any  is  sought.  Manufacturers  would 
undoubtedly  object  to  regimentation 
or  restriction  and  stores  also  prefer 
certain  brands  to  others.  Nature 
generally  takes  care  of  the  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  ones.  Even  with 
control  and  restriction  there  would 
undoubtedly  still  be  a  certain 
amount  of  ‘excess  services  and  un¬ 
necessary  advertising’  to  secure 
competitive  advantages.” 

Question :  Does  concentration 
on  feu:  brands  actually  offer  stores 
an  opportunity  to  cut  down  on 
their  operating  or  merchandising 
costs?  In  what  departments  par¬ 
ticularly? 

Replies  to  this  question  were 
strongly  in  the  affirmative.  As  one 
merchant  expressed  it :  “Stores  can 
cut  down  on  their  operating  and 
their  merchandising  costs  by  the 
simplification  of  the  number  of 
items  carried — in  other  words,  by 
carrying  fewer  brands.  It  is  much 
easier  to  sell;  it  is  much  easier  to 
take  inventory  and  reorder ;  it  takes 
less  space  to  warehouse  and  stock; 
it  enables  you  to  keep  a  fuller  selec¬ 


tion  on  more  limited  capital.”  Con¬ 
centration  of  buying,  it  was  also 
pointed  out,  usually  results  in  better 
prices  and  discounts. 

Among  the  departments  to  which 
these  statements  applied  particular¬ 
ly,  the  merchandisers  mentioned  ho¬ 
siery,  corsets,  underwear,  lingerie, 
men’s  furnishings,  luggage. 

Question:  What  purposes  are 
served  by  carrying  a  large  number 
of  brands? 

One  merchant  states  flatly  that  he 
does  not  believe  “that  any  good  pur¬ 
pose  is  served  by  carrying  a  large 
number  of  brands.”  Another  states : 
“The  only  advantage  of  carrying  a 
large  number  of  brands  is  that  you 
do  not  miss  any  possible  sale  be¬ 
cause  of  a  customer’s  peculiar  pref¬ 
erence.” 

For  the  merchant’s  protection,  it 
is  important  that  he  should  not  de- 
piend  upon  a  single  brand.  One  mer¬ 
chandiser  points  out :  “that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  unbranded  items, 
or  store’s  own  brand  items  should 
be  carried  alongside  the  branded 
merchandise  to  protect  the  store 
against  sudden  changes  in  policy  on 
the  part  of  branded  line  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  also  to  build  a  higher  mark¬ 
up  which  may  be  obtained  on  un¬ 
branded  items.”(CoM/’d  on  page  80) 


To  Profit  Most 

Serve 

Best 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  & 
COMPANY  for  15  years 
have  helped  stores 
“Serve  Best”  hy  special¬ 
izing  in  the  design  of 
buildings  and  equipment 
for  retail  stores  includ¬ 
ing: 

Store  Buildings 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Parking  Garages 
Power  Plants 
Fur  Vaults 
Escalators 
Selection  of  Sites 
Studies  and  Reports 

W e  invite  consultation 
and  discussion  of  your 
physical  problems  and 
prospective  plans. 


Abbott,  Merkt  & 
Company 

10  East  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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2200  ROOMS 
WITH  EVERY  MODERN 
CONVENIENCE— 


New  York,  you  naturally  expert  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience  in  your  room. 

So  when  we  say  that  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
guest  rooms  have  everything,  that  in  itself 
may  be  no  reason  for  your  rushing  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  us. 

However,  there’s  something  that  differ¬ 
entiates  Hotel  Pennsylvania  from  any  other! 

It  isn’t  just  convenience— though  we’re 
most  conveniently  located. 

It  isn’t  just  color— though  our  public 
rooms  reflect  the  glamour  that  is  New  York. 

It’s  something  intangible... something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  welcome  and  service  that 
makes  you,  the  guest,  fnl  completely  at 
home. 

Does  that  make  enough  difference  to  stay 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania?  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  say  it  does,  and  we 
believe  you  will,  too,  after  one  visit!  2200 
Rooms  each  with  private  hath:  Rates  from 
$3J0. 

it’s  world’s  fair  year 

—Please  Make  Your  Reservations  Ahead 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLEH  OPERATED  .  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION.  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  H.  McCabe,  Gtnad  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  OMc*: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


Question:  Which  departments 
or  types  of  merchandise  are  best 
adapted  to  a  many-brand  type  of 
operation?  To  a  feu>brand  type? 
Why? 

“It  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  only  type  department  that  has 
any  excuse  for  carrying  a  great 
number  of  brands  is  one  in  which 
the  value  is  entirely  concealed  and 
where  the  manufacturer  goes  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  trade  with  his  sales  ap¬ 
peal”,  says  a  Southern  merchant. 
“.•\n  illustration  of  this  might  be  the 
toilet  goods  department,  where  a 
woman  would  have  great  faith  in 
some  particular  cream  line  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  change  her  pat¬ 
ronage  to  another  line  of  equal 
merit,  but  in  which  she  did  not  have 
confidence.  I  think  this  might  also 
apply  to  the  sale  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  where  the  customer  has  faith 
in  the  manufacturer’s  name  rather 
than  in  the  store  with  whom  she  is 
dealing.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  in  small  wares  lines,  such  as 
hosiery,  you  are  duplicating  item 
for  item  in  each  brand  that  you 
stock  and  it  is  easily  possible  to 
show  the  customer  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  merchandise,  so  that 
your  needs  can  be  covered  by  a  very 
small  number  of  brands.” 

Question:  Do  customers  prefer 
to  see  a  large  assortment  of 
brands?  Does  it  help  or  hinder 
selling  to  show  a  larger  assort¬ 
ment? 

A  typical  reply:  “I  think  there 
is  every  likelihood  of  a  customer 
becoming  confused  when  a  great 
number  of  brands  is  shown  her.” 

Another:  “It  confuses  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  her  to  come  to  a  decision;  and 
further,  it  makes  the  selling  job 
harder  in  that  the  salesperson  will 
have  greater  difficulty  in  giving  a 
convincing  salestalk  when  discuss¬ 
ing  the  relative  merits  of  many 
brands.” 

And:  “We  believe  the  customer 
would  prefer  to  see  a  medium  or 
small  assortment  of  brands,  as  long 
as  it  is  comprehensive  ...  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  carrying  only  the 
best  numbers  of  all  lines  and  not 
trying  to  carry  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  any  line — or  at  least  not 
more  than  one  line  in  complete  as¬ 
sortment.” 


Question:  How  does  competi¬ 
tion  affect  your  decision  to  carry 
more  or  fewer  brands  in  any  de¬ 
partment? 

“It  has  always  proved  a  mistake 
to  embrace  too  many  lines  simply  to 
keep  a  competitor  from  securing 
these  brands.” 

And :  “Competition  sometimes 
requires  that  we  carry  certain  well- 
known  items  because  a  local  demand 
has  been  built  up  for  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  other  brands  because 
of  some  price  cutting  tactics  that 
competitors  may  be  using  and  which 
you  have  to  meet.  Naturally,  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  cut  some  other 
brand,  so  you  cut  the  one  that  is 
being  cut  by  your  competitor  and 
reluctantly  make  the  sale.” 

Question:  How  would  you  de¬ 
termine  when  a  department  is 
carrying  too  many  brands  for 
healthy  operation,  or  too  few? 

A  Kentucky  merchant:  “We 
would  do  this  by  (a)  checking  cus¬ 
tomer  demand;  (b)  by  our  stock 
record  of  sales  and  purchases  and 
tiy’ing  to  arrive  at  a  balance  which 
would  best  serve  the  demands  of 
our  customers.” 

A  Detroit  merchandiser:  “If  the 
turnover  for  every  single  item  car¬ 
ried  does  not  justify  its  existence, 
then  you  are  carrying  too  many 
items — unless  ycm  want  to  carry  a 
few  of  them  for  prestige  or  for 
novelty  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  you 
are  carrying  too  few  items  if  more 
than  6%  or  7%,  and  certainly  if 
more  than  10%  of  your  volume  is 
in  any  one  item  coming  at  your  low¬ 
est  or  at  your  highest  price  line. 
By  the  same  token,  if  you  should 
get  heavy  volume  some  place  in  the 
middle  and  then  have  a  wide  gap  to 
the  next  nearest  price  line,  you 
should  fill  in  a  price  line.  Or  if  you 
have  two  heavy  selling  price  lines 
that  are  very  widely  separated,  you 
should  fill  in  between  them.” 

From  a  store  in  Ohio :  “There  is 
no  limit  to  the  carrying  of  brands 
so  long  as  the  customer  buys  enough 
of  the  brand  to  keep  its  turnover 
right  and  to  keep  the  general  turn¬ 
over  in  the  department  in  line  with 
good  practice.” 
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